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Conditions of Reconstruction 


O interpretation of the Social Encyclicals by any one 

person or group can claim entire authenticity, save 
to the extent that such interpretation is confirmed by the 
supreme authority that issued the original pronounce- 
ments. The Encyclicals, however, were issued not to lie 
dormant, but for their implications to be elicited through 
the active scrutiny of the Faithful. Since they are pro- 
nouncements of a universal character, it is evident that 
their exact application to the conditions of our times will 
be reached through the combined thought of Catholics in 
every country of the world. Catholics, therefore, of the 
United States cannot be indifferent to the findings of large 
and responsible groups in European countries, any more 
than Europeans can be indifferent to what Americans dis- 
cover for themselves in these contemporary charters of 
Christian liberty. 

The program recently adopted by the French Confed- 
eration of Christian Labor proclaims that the sole con- 
ditions under which social reconstruction can be realized 
in our times are those laid down in the Encyclicals. The 
importance of the Confederation’s findings may be granted 
without ignoring the limitations which varying systems of 
government and legal structure necessarily place upon the 
proximate attainment of certain ideals of the Encyclicals 
in the different countries. 

As basic principles for reconstruction the Federation 
holds that the “ root purpose of production is not to in- 
sure the enrichment of some, but to pursue the common 
good of humanity.” The purpose of labor “is to let 
him who conscientiously performs it pursue, here below, 
his earthly destiny in the individual, family, and social 
order and attain his eternal end.” The laborer, therefore, 
should be assured of a “ normal existence and he should 
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have the right and the practical possibility to share in 
establishing these conditions.” 

The labor contract “ ought prudently but progressively 
to evolve toward a partnership contract in which capital 
and labor, associated in law and fact, will share equitably 
in the profits of the undertaking. Credit, in the Confed- 
eration’s view, “is not a means given to some to use, to 
their own private interest, without authorization or re- 
sponsibility, the money, or the means of production, of 
others; its purpose is to gather together wealth and dis- 
tribute it in order to facilitate a development in business 
and activities useful to the general welfare.” 

As means to this end, the Confederation recommends 
that the heads of businesses, workers, consumers, and 
representatives of public bodies and public authorities, and 
of labor, should undertake the control of credit. 

The state, in their view, “ ought to represent the entire 
forces of the nation. Its purpose is to assure the defense, 
control, and harmony of these forces and, through the 
prosperity of the country, a development of the person- 
ality of the citizen in all his legitimate needs.” The state 
likewise should “ cooperate for the common good of hu- 
manity as a whole, particularly by guaranteeing respect 
for other peoples’ rights and vital necessities.” 

The family, since it and not the individual is the unit 
of society, should “ be the basis of measuring those nor- 
mal needs of a person engaged in production, which the 
production of goods and services is obligated to satisfy.” 

The Confederation does not favor the nationalization of 
public services as a solution of the problem of concen- 
tration and monopoly. It believes that a new form of 
administration will need to be evolved to deal with this 
problem. Moreover, “attainment of these principles is 
not to come through a violent revolution that would 
create new evils without perhaps remedying old ones, but 
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through the long process of organization, laws, institu- 
tions, and reforms of men’s spirit and habits.” Yet de- 
tailed steps are recommended toward this end. “While 
the Confederation insists that free initiative in business 
shall be “ safeguarded and encouraged,” it deplores “ ex- 
cessive systematization which is refusing to take the 
human factor into account.” 

The above brief excerpts from a lengthy and articu- 
lated program suffice to show that Catholic social thought 
can view the entire problem justly, roundly, and without 


class or partisan passion. 


A Catholic Paradox 


HERE are today in the world two aspirations, natu- 

ral, irreconcilable, impossible of fulfilment. The one 
aims at the elimination of all national boundaries and the 
creation of a superstate which shall embrace all the world. 
The other with grim resolution is bent on tightening the 
lines of racial purity and expelling from the Fatherland 
everything that is in any way alien. Russia aims at 
uniting all men in one great body ; Germany would toler- 
ate in Germany only German blood, German philosophy, 
German religion, and German divinities. Both aspirations 
are fantastic, and, were they not being pursued with 
ruthless determination, would be characterized as idle 
dreams. 

Nevertheless, in spite of their seemingly irreconcilable 
natures, these aspirations have been realized not only in 
the world but in the same corporate state. The Church of 
God, the home of paradoxes, has made them not only 
possible but an actual fact. Catholics the world over are 
hound by close ties of kinship; they are at the same time 
a people apart. This was the direct, inevitable conse- 
quence of Christ’s mandate that His Apostles should go 
io the farthest ends of the earth and teach every creature: 
“Going therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you."” This mandate was carried out literally in 
the early days of the Church; it has been carried out lit- 
erally ever since; and the Church, solicitous to obey 
Christ, orders it read in the Mass of Trinity Sunday 
each succeeding year. 

The consequence has been and is that in every part of 
the earth, there is the Kingdom of God, spiritual but real, 
penetrating all earthly kingdoms, permeating them, leaven- 
ing them, sanctifying them, and making their people, in 
proportion to their acceptance of Christian Revelation, 
better citizens in their own individual states. The sun 
never sets on the Catholic Church. No matter where her 
children travel, they are never aliens. They are in a 
sense citizens of the world. Wherever there is a Catholic 
altar they are at home. Through all members of the 
Kingdom of God, be their nation what you will, there 
flows the same Divine stream of Grace uniting them, one 
with another. They all hold the same revealed doctrines, 
they assist at the same Holy Sacrifice, they live by the 
same supernatural ideals, they participate in the same life- 
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giving Sacraments. They admit and feel a kinship with 
the members of the Mystical Body of Christ throughout 
the world. A little sign, such as the Rosary slipping 
through their fingers, makes latent sympathy spring into 
act. 

They are, however, a race apart. Steadfast in their 
resistance to paganism, stubborn in their refusal to con- 
form to the sophistries and witcheries of naturalism, reso- 
lute to live by the principles of Christ, they do not burrow 
down into the earth, at least not commonly, to celebrate 
their Mass; but they do build spiritual catacombs, and, as 
in the days of persecution, they are content to be judged 
worthy to suffer something for Christ. They are, and 
must be, jealous for the integrity of their Faith. They 
must hold themselves aloof from the crass worldliness so 
rampant in their midst. They must not forget that they 
are a people elect, bound to give unto God the things that 
are God’s, even though they give unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s. 


The Spanish Crisis 


HE situation in Spain deserves the prayerful atten- 

tion of Catholics the world over. It seems clear that 
Moscow hopes within a few years to verify the predic- 
tion of Trotsky: “ Europe will burn at both ends.” Yet 
Spain is still basically Catholic. Salvador de Madariaga 
is surely no clerical; yet he states: “ The de-Catholicizing 
of Spain is superficial.” Allison Peers asserts that the 
“heart of Spain is sound. The great mass of Spaniards 
are refusing to embrace neo-paganism.”’ 

Yet why is the nation ruled by a Masonic Premier, sup- 
ported by a  Socialist-Syndicalist-Communist alliance? 
This is due to a complicated set of causes, but the chief 
among them is the misery and desperation of millions of 
the urban toilers and peasants. We must face these facts. 
In Andalusia land monopoly and absenteeism prevail. 
Great latifundios abound, peopled by a peasantry sunk in 
ignorance and want, and an easy victim of Syndicalist 
agitation. With some honorable exceptions, the noble pro- 
prietors retired to Madrid, leaving their tenants at the 
mercy of bailiffs. On the other hand, in Galicia an ex- 
cessive subdivision of land prevails. In Barcelona and 
other industrial centers, social misery, always present, 
has been aggravated by the world depression. Ninety per 
cent of the Spanish urban laborers are Socialists or Syn- 
dicalists. 

The lesson from Spain is obvious. The old régime, 
largely, throttled the Church in the name of liberalism. 
Christian social action was asphyxiated ; the misery of the 
masses was considered inevitable, and successive outbursts 
of revolt were crushed by brute force. But little real re- 
form succeeded repression. Primo de Rivera made an 
honest though largely blundering effort to ameliorate 
abuses. But the politicos finally unhorsed him and thus 
paved the way for the final downfall of the Monarchy. 
The Parliamentary regime in Spain was inefficient and 
riddled with corruption. Under the Republic the nation 
sways between dictatorship and anarchy. 
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It is easy to make clericalism the scapegoat. But per- 
secution of the Church and the repression of Catholic edu- 
cation will do nothing to end the root causes of Spain’s 
unrest. It is chiefly due to the blindness, apathy and greed 
of the entrenched and privileged class, which failed to re- 
dress crying abuses in time. This language is strong, but 
it is supported by the utterances of candid conservatives. 
Primo de Rivera, the son of the dictator, tells of peasant 
women who toil long hours for the munificent wage of 
fourteen cents a day! No sadder chapter in the history 
of the past century exists than the progressive alienation 
of the toiling masses in Spain from the religion of “ the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, Whose Mother was a_ village 
maid.” The courageous editor of FE] Siglo Futuro writes: 
* Social justice is not a Marxist watchword.” May God 
protect Spain in her hour of peril! Should the crisis pass, 
may the Right and Center realize that only radical social 
reforms can lay the basis for permanent peace and true 
security. 

The false liberalism which has largely produced the 
present world crisis now loudly summons religion to its 
aid to combat Communism. But the only real means of 
ending once and for all the Communist menace is to fin- 
ish the social misery and the gnawing sense of injustice 
on which it feeds. Liberalism formerly throttled the 
Church which it now summons to its aid. It 1s bankrupt 
and must yield to a more constructive system. Only a 
Christian organization of society is an adequate alterna- 
tive to the Godless panaceas of Moscow. 


On Running Away 


N the unsettled condition of things at present, with so 

much anxiety, unrest, and defeatism in the air, one 
is often tempted to pack up and run away in an effort 
to escape from the annoyances of living in organized 
society during these troubled days. Where one would 
run to, one does not know. But one has indefinite places 
in mind: some sylvan scene, a farm in Vermont, a moun- 
tain lodge in Virginia, where with a cow, some kindling 
wood, some hens, a vegetable garden, a piano, a few 
hooks, and some time to meditate and pray, one might 
compose one’s soul in peace and leave the world and its 
worries behind. 

The dreadful part about being a Christian is that one 
is forbidden to run away. One does not like to be 
bothered, but one has to be bothered if one is to fulfil 
one’s duty. A Christian is intended to be a ferment, and 
a ferment (let us call it by the more picturesque name of 
“ yeast-cake””) can do nothing to affect the quality of 
the loaf unless it be plunged deep into the dough. 

God did not make two worlds, one for us and one for 
the unbeliever; He made one world which both camps 
must fight for as a prize. There is no such thing as the 
natural world on one side and the supernatural world 
on the other. It is the natural world “ graced” which 
becomes the supernatural. 

The worry of being in the world but not of it, which 
is the Christian’s cross, does not always extend to sublime 
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things like a Martyrdom, a Holy War, or a Crusade. It 
more often concerns itself with the prosaic little duties 
to be performed in the midst of the most irritating cir- 
cumstances. It may be added that we have an especial 
capacity for “ being annoyed,” since our concept of what 
the social order should be corresponds to the dignity we 
believe ourselves to possess in terms of Christ’s Revela- 
tion. Our Faith does not make us thick-skinned. On the 
contrary, it makes us sensitive and fastidious, with a 
capacity for suffering, even in small details, which other 
religions and coarser cultures never dream of. It is one 
thing for the father of a family to be upset over the fact 
that his children are not properly fed. It is an immeasur- 
ably greater hardship for the father of a Christian family 
to realize that his little “ temples of the Holy Ghost ” are 
not being properly fed. There is a quality of pain at- 
tached to the sufferings of those who measure the value 
of their children in terms of a Guardian Angel, a Blessed 
Mother, and a Sanctifying Grace, which we alone endure. 

It is consoling for us to remember that not only are 
we destined for conflict by the general principles of our 
Faith, but are prepared for it by a special Sacrament, 
There ts, among our seven, one Sacrament whose precise 
for battle with the The 
Sacrament of Confirmation is the Sacrament of the fight- 


purpose is to arm us world. 
ing, worried, bothered, upset Christian, giving him spe- 
cial help to be sustained in circumstances such as a bad 
social order and an unjust economic dispensation which 
neither respect his dignity nor recognize his sacredness. 
\nd it gives him power to transform these and correct 
them by his prayers, his patience and his example. Too 


often we forget this great Sacrament, as effective and 
reliable for its own purposes as Matrimony and Holy 
When the Bishop came down to 


the altar rail on our Contirmation Day in his miter, cope, 


(Orders are for theirs. 


and crozier, and annointed us on the forehead and gave 
us “a shght blow on the cheek,” he did not exhort 
us to “run away.” He told us to remain, and fight. 
* Fight” is a strong word, but what else does it mean 
to become “strong and perfect Christians and_ soldiers 


of Jesus Christ ”? 


Legion of Indecency 


Hk full text of the Black Legion’s oath was given to 

the press last week by officials of Michigan’s Jack- 
son County. Numerous copies of the oath were discov- 
ered by the police in a raid upon the home of one Ray 
ernest, a Legionnaire, now being held in connection with 
the death of a Catholic citizen. A study of this remark- 
able document, together with the realization that it has 
actually been sworn to by at least several thousand per- 
sons, will probably give the ordinary American a pretty 
severe case of the blues. He will again be reminded that 
this country, despite its public-school system and its high 
literacy, is still cursed with a horde of educated sub-idiots 
who believe that wrong is right, selfishness is virtue, 
persecution is patriotism, and lawlessness is devotion to 
the Constitution. 
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The Black Legion’s oath begins by professing faith in 
a Supreme Being and piously offering Him honor. Short- 
ly afterwards it binds its takers to the extermination of 
anarchists, Communists, the Catholic hierarchy, and their 
abettors. Praising the love of liberty, it commands hatred 
for Jews and discrimination against Negroes. It preaches 
an ideal of honor, and then commands members to lie 
whenever superior officers think lying might be helpful. 
It praises peace and civil tranquillity, then pledges mem- 
bers to armed revolt against laws which might be favorable 
to the Church. Calling upon the name of God, it states the 
Legion’s objective to be “to destroy, despoil, and kill 
our enemies.” 

The oath, with its childishly gruesome language and its 
incredible promises, would ordinarily be a thing for 
laughter. The State of Michigan, however, is inclined to 
regard it seriously, and is investigating the connection 
of the Black Legion with the death of more than fifty 
citizens. 





Note and Comment 











Leakage 
In or Out 


UR separated brethren of the Church of England are 

accustomed to quaint expressions of opinion from 
their Bishops; but nothing could exceed in quaintness 
the recent statement of the Anglican Bishop of Exeter 
that there is a leakage into the Church of Rome. His 
lordship is exercised lest the leakage become a flood into 
the Church. Lord William Cecil, who sits episcopally 
where the ancient Catholic Bishops of Exeter sat, has got 
himself tangled sadly. Surely it is an undue wrenching 
of words from their meaning, when the Captain of Peter’s 
Bark takes on more passengers to describe that accretion 
as a leakage! The bishop, being persuaded of the wide 
comprehensiveness of the Church of England, envisages 
some sort of union between his own Church and_ the 
Protestant non-episcopal Churches, and he is greatly per- 
turbed that the Catholic Church is gaining many con- 
verts among the professional and aristocratic classes. Now 
a Cecil, belonging to a family that has done very well 
out of the spoliation of the ancient Church in England, 
should know better than that. He should know that the 
thing that crushed the old nobility and aristocracy of 
England was their !oyalty to Rome. He should know that 
one of the reasons that caused the break-up of the great 
estates of the old Catholic squires and gentry was the 
ruinous fines imposed on them for refusing to take part 
in the worship of the church of Elizabeth. In short, it is 
one of the most natural of things that the learned profes- 
sions and the aristocracy, in England at all events, should 
return to their ancient allegiance to the Roman See. What 
is out of the natural order is that the English gentry 
should have kept apart from their spiritual homeland for 
so long. The bishop fears that the leakage into the Catho- 
lic Church may change into a flood, a metaphorical in- 
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version peculiarly Cecilian. Perhaps the Bishop of Exeter 
imagines that Catholics enter the Church through con- 
cealed crannies and crevices; perhaps he hardly realizes 
that though the door is always open, there is only one 
door. 


Saint of 
The Depression? 


HE extraordinary rapidity with which has grown 

devotion to the Blessed Martin de Porres, Dominican 
lay Brother of Peru, has caused some of his admirers to 
ask whether, when—as is hoped may speedily occur—he is 
canonized, he will not be known as the Saint of the de- 
pression. A foundation for such a conjecture was to be 
found in the most important public utterance that has 
yet been made upon Blessed Martin in this country, a 
sermon preached last week by the Very Rev. Ignatius 
Smith, O.P., at the close of the novena to Blessed Martin 
at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City. “ Let me 
present,” said Father Smith, “ Blessed Martin to you as 
the symbol of Divine Providence in this world, as a sen- 
tinel of the form of government by which Almighty God 
rules this world”: the Kingdom of God ruled by the 
laws of charity and justice. “ This sentinel of the gov- 
ernment of God,” observed the speaker, “ went about 
doing good and united a divided people around himself 
in the name of Jesus Christ.” 

He fed personally about 160 every day in widely scattered sec- 
tions of the city. He spent, in the service of the needy, about 
$2,000 a week, which he collected from those of the wealthy who 
either feared or loved him... . 

This imitator of Jesus Christ had the vision and the power to 
begin and maintain an asylum for abandoned children and a 
college for the education of the young. 

To this humble “ Negro of scourgings,” in Father 
Smith’s words, “this man of ashes, this sentinel of 
Divine government, this sage specially enlightened ” the 
Church today points as an unexpected and unusual guide. 
What the planning of experts fails to achieve, may be 
wrought through the example of one of God’s great 
servants. 


Catholic 
Action 


HE medal awarded yearly by St. Bonaventure Uni- 

versity to the layman conspicuous for services in 
Catholic action was presented on May 24, to Joseph 
Scott of Los Angeles, California. The distinction was 
well-bestowed. For nearly half a century Joseph Scott, 
educator, lawyer, orator, publicist, has met in the arena 
of public opinion every form of bigotry, materialism and 
misrepresentation that the broad empire of vilification and 
animosity could muster against truth and Catholic teach- 
ing and has never yet lowered his arm. St. Bonaventure’s 
itself is a Franciscan foundation made possible by the 
generosity of Nicholas Devereux, a notable exemplar of 
all that is combined in practical Catholic lay action. One 
of the chief factors in the establishment of the Church in 
central New York and Connecticut, in the founding of 
the North American College at Rome; patron of Catholic 
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education and literature; distinguished civic official, he 
devoted much of the large fortune he, a poor immigrant, 
accumulated to benevolent and fruitful uses. The careers 
ot Devereux of New York and Scott of California cover 
a century of splendid constructive Catholic lay action and 
offer a trans-continental note of inspiration for present 
day emulation. 


Ah, 
Alcohol! 

T is too bad on those business men and white-collar 

workers who are accustomed to linger for a snifter 
on their way home from work, to know that there is an 
increase in the excessive use of what the dreary gents who 
compile statistics are pleased to call alcohol. Horsepower 
of the said alcohol is not mentioned. But as it possibly 
exists in both root beer and rotgut, the field of experimen- 
tation is wide. An insurance company doing business in 
the Middle West has compiled a statistical table showing 
the average of its new policy holders who are addicted 
to the use of what it calls alcohol. The figures are in- 
teresting, both from the point of view of internal revenue 
(let us hope), and the absurdities to which statisticians 
can go. The percentage of persons who are friendly with 
the brewer or the bung-starter works out at about 32.2 
per 100. Now it is fair comment, it may even be true 
comment, to assume that thirty-two out of every hun- 
dred men who carry life insurance are addicted to alco- 
holic indulgence—which is business English for some de- 
gree of intoxication. But after what manfier does the .2 
get into this alcoholic alliance? What is one-fifth of a 
man? Who outside the dismal delusions of a statistician 
can imagine one-fifth of a man getting drunk? Or does 
one entire man get one-fifth drunk, and so level up the 
human equation? There may perhaps be some moral les- 
son to be derived from this statistical fantasy. If thirty- 
two out of every hundred men who care sufficiently for 
the welfare of their families to pay life insurance, happen 
to have a thirst that cannot be slaked with the windy 
waters of our torment, the probability would seem to be 
that the consumption of fermented beverages is not so 
great a crime against society as the statisticians would 
have us believe. 


For Belfast, 
Little Hope 


ITH horror one read of the anti-Catholic riots .in 

Belfast, of the burnings and the murderings, of 
the hatred that had been smouldering in the souls of the 
fanatics who were responsible for all the violence. Then, 
with much satisfaction, last week, one read the report of 
the British Council for Civil Liberties. That report was 
the work of non-partisan investigators, of the very repu- 
table class of fair-minded British citizens jealous of the 
honor of their country. Many who signed the report have 
never expressed much sympathy for Catholicism; never- 
theless, they believed in all fairness that the Government 
of Northern Ireland was reprehensible, and they stated 
their belief. Thus, full opportunity was offered to the 
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Government of Northern Ireland to see itself as the world 
saw it. But the leaders of the Six County Government 
have leaped to a defense of their policy of injustice and 
religious bigotry. Premier Viscount Craigavon was quoted 
as saying something that amounts to nothing: he would 
take cognizance of the report. The Grand Master of the 
Belfast Orangemen, who have always fomented persecu- 
tion of their Catholic fellow-citizens, denounced the 
British Council as prejudiced! Is Ulster just? 


Parade 
Of Events 


A GNAWING sense of insecurity spread through 
the land... . / A Chicago man had $3,000, the sav- 
ings of forty years, sewed securely in the lining of his 
trousers. Someone stole his trousers. . . . The teeth in 
one’s mouth are imperiled. An unpaid dentist sued to 
recover two diamond fillings from a Negro’s mouth. . . . 
Possession of perfect rating from rigid automobile re- 
action tests no longer renders one safe. A perfect driver 
was arrested for imperfect driving. .. . . \ rider fell 
headlong from a horse. He was unhurt. The horse did 
not fall. He died. . . . Firemen roaring to an imaginary 
fire found a horse had turned in the alarm with his nose. 
. . . The anti-noise campaign commenced winning cham- 
pions in the Midwest. Disturbed in his slumbers by a 
switching engine, a Chicago anti-noise man fired three 
shots at the engineer and fireman, stopped the noise. He 
was annoyed later by noises set up by a closing cell door. 
. . . Distinction came to another member of the Ad- 
ministration. The Hoboes of America, in convention 
assembled, conferred their highest honor, the title “ Su- 
preme Sir Knight” upon Harry L. Hopkins. ...A 
stone razor, 3,000 years old, was dug up. King Minos of 
Crete used it several times, then grew a beard. Exca- 
vators hope to unearth ancient styptic pencils and hair 
tonics. . . . Secretary Ickes gave some fairly strong 
arguments in favor of stamp collecting. He feels it pro- 
motes civilization, peace, harmony on the one hand, and 
conserves material and spiritual resources on the other. 
. . . Communistic activity continued. Fear was ex- 
pressed that the American Indians might become Reds. 


A copy of the Index for Volume LIV o} America will be 
mailed to any subscriber on application to the publication office, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Hitler Persecution Foretold 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


months ago, an article left the editorial offices of 

America in New York, on its way downtown to the 
printing presses. The article spoke of what was then 
occurring in far-off Berlin behind closed governmental 
doors. 

It said that a new persecution of the Catholic Church, 
a persecution far more malignant and diabolical than any- 
thing yet attempted, was even then being made ready by 
Nazi functionaries under cover of the greatest secrecy. 
It declared that the Hitler underlings were manufactur- 
ing false evidence, were faking photographs, were pre- 
paring to loose a far-flung attack on the Catholic priest- 
hood by charging them with the grossest immoralities on 
a wholesale scale, in a last, supreme effort to weaken the 
Faith of the Catholic people. 

Two months later the prediction contained in the issue 
of America for March 21 came true. 

Headlines in the great metropolitan dailies and in the 
papers throughout the land for May 27 screamed with 
revelations of the new Nazi persecution. In a special 
dispatch from a foreign correspondent, the New York 
Times said: 


[° the middle of March, just a little more than two 


The long series of trials of Catholic monks and nuns charged 
with violation of German foreign exchange regulations was suc- 
ceeded by heavier artillery today when the Government arraigned 
for mass trial in Coblenz no fewer than 276 monks of the Order 
of St. Francis and the Congregation of Merciful Brethren, all 
charged with immorality. According to a semi-official report, 
sixty-one more escaped trial only because they had fled to the 
Netherlands. 

One of those arrested was Father Bernhard Steinhoff. 
Referring to him, the dispatch noted: 

Father Steinhoff pleaded guilty and said he repented his offenses. 
According to press reports, Father Steinhoff was accused of simi- 
lar offenses as early as 1929 but the charges were suppressed by 
the authorities at that time. : 

The Times pointed out that the new anti-Catholic cam- 
paign had been forecast, and quoted from the issue of 
AMERICA which contained the prediction. The article 
referred to was an interview with Prince Loewenstein, 
scion of one of Germany’s oldest Catholic families and 
related to the royal house of Bavaria. In the course of 
this interview, the Prince remarked how Hitler loathed 
the Catholic Church as a supernatural and supranational 
organization and how determined he was to drive it out 
of the Reich. Continuing, the Prince said: 

The Nazis are now planning to launch a new assault upon the 
Church. There will be wholesale arrests of Catholic priests. 
There will be a series of trials spread out over a long period in 
which trumped-up—thoroughly faked—evidence of moral turpitude 
will be introduced against the priests. This new drive against 
the Church is scheduled to begin in the late summer after the 
Olympic games are finished... . 

Hundreds of faked photographs are already prepared. False 
witnesses are being rehearsed for their parts. Horrible charges 


will be lodged against many priests, and the sad part of the thing 
is that millions of Germans will believe the accusations, for you 
may be sure the clergy will not have any chance to adequately 
defend themselves and the German press will print only the manu- 
factured Nazi evidence. 

After the interview was printed in AMERICA, some re- 
ports were submitted to our Review to the effect that 
the Prince was not a Prince but a Count, that he was not 
a Catholic, that he was in the pay of Jewish interests. 
America has information in its possession which proves 
that the above statements are without basis in fact. Such 
reports were said to be traceable to the German Embassy 
in Washington. 

With the explosion of the new Nazi offensive which 
he had predicted so accurately, I thought it was about 
time to have interview number two with the Prince. He 
corrected all the false implications running through the 
morning’s news. 

Father Steinhoff is described in the press as having 
“ pleaded guilty and repented his offenses.’ Here is 
the truth. Father Steinhoff has been for years one of 
the outstanding figures in the battle against the paganism 
of the Nazis and they have for a long time had him 
marked as a special target. Back in 1929 they tried to 
get him out of the way by introducing false charges 
against him, but justice still reigned in Germany then 
and no official credence was given the counterfeit Nazi 
evidence. Several months ago, Father Steinhoff was told 
what the Hitlermen intended to do and was warned to 
leave Germany. 

‘Nobody could do that to an innocent man,” he re- 
plied. “I cannot believe that any human being could do 
a thing like that.” He did not know his Nazis. His pur- 
ported confession in today’s newspapers, the Prince said, 
is absolutely false. 

The priests and monks who left for Holland in time 
knew what the Nazis were capable of. They felt, the 
Prince remarked, like Talleyrand who said: “If anyone 
ever accuses me of stealing the towers of Notre Dame, I 
shall depart immediately.” They had another purpose in 
entering Holland, however. They desired to warn the 
world of what was coming and they did not dare send 
any letters out of Germany. 

Prince Loewenstein revealed something which is of the 
very highest significance. One of his sources of infor- 
mation concerning the new persecution was a leakage 
from the office of the German Ministry of Propaganda. 
The trials now beginning, the charges of immorality, the 
photographs, were prepared in the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and not in the Ministry of Justice. If the accu- 
sations were genuine, if the evidence were real, prepara- 
tions for the trial would have been made by the Ministry 
of Justice. 

The Prince had three sources of information—the leak- 
age from the Propaganda Ministry, the priests who went 
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to Holland in time, and a foreign correspondent in Ger- 
many who found out what was coming. 

One of the reasons for Hitler’s march into the Rhine- 
land, Prince Loewenstein declared, was to win Catholics 
more wholeheartedly to the Nazi régime. The coveted 
result was not achieved, and that is the reason the new 
assault upon the Church is begun now instead of after 
the Olympic games as had been originally planned. The 
present aim is to shatter completely the confidence of the 
Catholic people in their priests, so that their Faith may 
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the more easily be hammered out of them. It is signifi- 
cant that the new drive was started in Westphalia, the 
most Catholic Province. 

The latest Nazi onslaught, then, would seem to be an 
exhibition of the process known in the United States as 
the “frame-up.” It is perhaps the first instance where 
the practice was employed on such a gigantic scale. The 
American idea of mass production is being interwoven 
with the Nazi skill in “framing.” In it, too, there would 
appear to be a bit of diabolism. 


Holiday and Lady Terms 


Tuomas GAFFNEY TAAFFE 


lady terms,” and he was weary from battle at the 

time, and smarting with his wound being cold; so 
his words hardly represent a reasoned judgment. Some 
allowance must be made for his state of mind. Even in 
his day polite speech had its place, and in the centuries 
that followed it grew into a custom. But our generation 
has reverted to the habit of blunt, direct talk. What he 
spoke in a moment of irritation we accept as a matter of 
course. We will have plain terms for plain things—no 
beating about the bush, no polite softening of the hard, 
ruthless truth. 

Yet even in a plain-spoken generation a plea for urban- 
ity is not out of place. If we surrendered completely to 
the habit of forthright utterance it would soon degenerate 
into a convention and we would have to seek an escape. 
After all, there is something to be said for elegance, and 
a leaning toward those holiday and lady terms might indi- 
cate an urge for elegance. It is true that the effort can 
run to extremes and lead to prudery. That was the weak- 
ness of the Victorians, and it has made them the butt 
of all the free-spoken moderns. 

But even these moderns are not always true to their 
pretensions. At times they can be as squeamish as their 
grandfathers. There is something amusing in the spec- 
tacle of these earnest preachers of frankness falling back 
on the practice of holiday and lady terms. The Birth 
Control League, for example, is modern enough—the 
organized effort, I mean, not the thing it stands for. 
That’s old enough. Doesn’t Ben Jonson pay his compli- 
ments to it when he finds not only a rime but an analogy 
in “womb” and “tomb”? It is frank enough, we all 
know, in the way it spreads its arguments on the pages 
of the newspapers and the vigor with which it shouts in 
public places for the right to teach its doctrines. But it 
has its reticences. None of its advocates has yet had the 
honesty to proclaim its true objective. They cloak its 
purpose under vague generalizations about a fuller life, 
a higher standard of living, eugenics, quality rather than 
quantity—oh, well, everybody knows the patter. 

For a particular instance of this yearning for delicacy, 
this subconscious Calvinistic tendency to confuse ideas 
and words, we need only turn to the Carnegie Hall meet- 
ing of the league a few months ago. It opened, we are 
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told, with music, and it closed with music; it had some 
thing of the flavor of a religious gathering—a processional 
and a recessional. And the processional was “ Kiss Me 
Again,” and the recessional, “ I’m in the Mood for Love.” 
Innocuous, you say? Perhaps—but what of the connota- 
tions? With those connotations in mind there is some- 
thing significant even in the sequence. 

A certain wise and witty Frenchman once epitomized 
the consequences of a kiss, but, being a Frenchman, he 
thought of the logical—one might almost say the biological 
—consequences. He wasn’t reckoning with the aberra- 
tions of the birth controllers, who think in terms of illogic 
and scorn consequences. When their musical sequence is 
interpreted in the jargon of the cognoscenti it becomes 
significant. For the word love is like the old gray mare; 
thanks to the prudery of the big, fearless realists of 
today, it isn’t what it used to be. When they speak of 
love they do not mean the theological virtue ; nor do they 
mean that poetic sentiment to which a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns when Spring comes over the hill. They 
mean something else. 

There is something funny in the mental attitude of 
these big, robustious mederns—the Dreisers, the Ander- 
sons, the Lawrences, and their cohorts. They are all for 
outspoken honesty, for calling a spade a spade. They 
pride themselves on their forthrightness and dismiss with 
contempt their grandfathers’ hesitancy at naming the ugly 
things of life. Yet with all their frankness they slip into 
a prudery that is just as amusing. When they want to 
name their one overwhelming preoccupation, the best they 
can do is to call it “love making.” Their whole world 
revolves around one single human function; they can 
find no other thought in the minds of their creatures, 
men and women; everything leads up to it; everything 
depends on it. They can think of nothing else, themselves, 
and they project themselves and their thoughts into the 
world that they claim to picture so objectively and realis- 
tically. Consequently nothing else goes on in that world ; 
nobody in that world has a thought for anything else, or 
any other motive for an act. Yet when they must give it 
a name, their boasted realism is incapable of a brutally 
truthful word. They dodge behind a euphemism; they 
call it “love making.” 

The great romantic poets could do better than that. 
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lago had a phrase for it, brutal enough, in all conscience, 
though, by virtue of its vivid, concrete imagery, it has 
in it a quality of poetry that mitigates its brutality. Mid- 
dleton’s Roaring Girl had a name for it, just as frank, 
albeit with less poetry—a word that hasn’t yet been admit- 
ted to polite verbal society. But in the jargon of the 
Nice Nellies of the current realistic school the terms 
“love making,” “lover,” and “love,” have been pressed 
into service to do duty for any one of a half-dozen racy 
terms that an older and far decenter generation took for 
granted. The result is that the connotation of these words 
has become fixed, and to the sophisticated mind they 
mean one thing and nothing else. Now, in the light of 
this connotation and with the Frenchman’s bon mot in 
mind, it is easy to see the aptness of the Carnegie Hall 
musical sequence—* Kiss Me Again” and “I’m in the 
Mood for Love.”” One can appreciate, too, the delicacy 
with which it is all suggested. 

But I’m surprised that these same birth controllers 
didn’t give their flair for delicacy more leeway when 
it came to naming their organization. It’s such a hope- 
lessly negative title; it lacks the honesty that would tell 
the brutal truth and it lacks the imaginative appeal that 
would give the cause the color of romance. It stands at 
zero—neither one thing nor the other. It speaks a bleak 
Calvinistic mode of thought; it has a deadly nineteenth- 
century baldness ; it tastes of Gradgrind and all his dismal 
works; it smells of Coketown. There’s something neutral 
about it; it’s neither honest nor euphemistic. It smacks 
of prudery, yet doesn’t quite achieve it—the prudery 
which, in Chesterton’s words, “ substitutes for the word 
that brands self-sale as the essential sin, a word which 
weakly suggests that it is no more wicked than walking 
down the street.” 

If they wanted to be honest they might call it the 
* League to Make Bawdry Respectable.” But the worst 
ot honesty is that it leads us into gross and brutal terms 
when we talk of gross and brutal things. Some years 
ago they camouflaged the nastiness of their cause under 
the title “‘ League for Voluntary Parenthood.” But that 
is even less satisfactory than their present name. It is 
too vague to convey a definite idea and not stimulating 
enough to awaken the imagination. Both titles smack 
too much of that dull, stodgy nineteenth-century habit of 
thought that speaks in the “ Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor,” or the “Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals.” 

What they need is more imagination—the imagination 
that planned the musical program at Carnegie Hall. They 
should invent a title to capture the fancy, something deli- 
cately suggestive, something with a hint of poetry. \Why 
not a guild to a certain Biblical personage? The word 
guild sounds a note of romance, of poetry, of some- 
thing remote and picturesque, of far-off happy things. 
It hints of other days, of medieval towns, of Gothic halls 
and towers, of vivid color and quaint costume, of gaiety 
and merrymaking. Then the very name of their patron 
is in itself a symbol, a slogan, a marching song. It is 
concrete and thrilling. like the white plume of Navarre 
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or the heart of The Bruce; it’s a very battle-cry, like 
“Esperance! Percy!” or “ Remember the Alamo!” 

There is something stimulating in the concreteness of 
a patron that an abstraction can never have. He sums up 
in a name the whole plan and purpose. He is at the same 
time a symbol and a model ; the embodiment of the central 
idea and a shining example in the practice of the virtue— 
or what you will. Then, with the patron they should have 
a badge, an escutcheon, for what would a guild be without 
its arms? What a field there for imagination! Why 
not a device to give unity to the whole scheme? Why 
not a vine, unpruned and undisciplined, running all to rank 
leaf and twisted stem, barren of fruit? 

It may be argued that this person could never be named 
as a patron. It is true; but it was equally true, up to 
a given time, in the history of every saint in the calendar. 
Anyway, it is a small matter. The limitations of the 
calendar have never offered obstacles to the making of 
saints. Haven’t we St. Tammany, or Tammenund— 
despite raised eyebrows—in our own local hagiology: 
Haven’t we all some childhood memory of a mysterious 
festival day, St. Tib’s Eve, a convenient date for events 
that were predestined never to happen? And years ago 
certain guileless souls were wont to pray in emergencies 
to St. Expeditus, who never was, in or out of the calendar. 
Then there are St. Monday, St. Distaff, St. Johnstone 
and his ill-omened tippet. So what’s to hinder the addition 
of one more saint to this unofficial and slightly heterodox 
calendar? There’s precedent a-plenty. And if the Catholic 
Church can canonize those who by their lives exemplify 
in a special manner the virtues which she teaches, why 
can’t the birth controllers, by whatever name they are 
known, confer the same honor on one who so eminently 
exemplifies the cause to which they commit themselves ? 

It is the function of a patron to move his followers to 
admiration and emulation. He teaches by example even 
more than by precept, and it is the fame of his achieve- 
ment that fits him in an especial manner for the function 
of patronage. His must be an eminence to preclude the 
need of exposition, to be so promptly and universally 
recognized that, at the mention of his name, understand- 
ing comes like a flash of intuition. 

Holiday and lady term, if you will; but it’s an inspira- 
tion. It surrounds the cause with an aura of romance. 

On second thought, perhaps an aura of poison gas 
would be better. 


THE ANCIENT CUR 


The ancient curé of Tronchiennes, 

Whose summers have mounted to three-score-ten, 

Prim in his black and shiny gown, 

Takes the road to the little town, 

Circled by tow-heads and apple-faces, 

Who munch his sweets with grateful graces; 

Who drink his stories of virtue in, 

Wondering if it would be a sin 

To speak to him when the bells are ringing, 

And the church is loud with the people’s singing. 

(No one would hear their whispers above it.) 

Wouldn’t they laugh, if they knew he’d love it. 
J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 
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Port of Happy Sailings 


Josern T. Durkin, S.]. 


district go to Welfare Island. In the three big 

units there—the Metropolitan Hospital, the City 
Hospital, and the City Home with its cancer wards—is 
a cross-section of the city’s poorest and most unfortunate, 
most of them desperately sick. Yet there is beauty there, 
the beauty of human sympathy, and of human feeling 
at its noblest and sweetest, and the marvel of God’s 
dealings with souls. 

The chaplain garners unforgettable memories. . . 

There was Louie, nine years old, who had to use a 
wheel-chair because he was incurably crippled. He had 
never made his First Communion. 

“Who comes to you in Holy Communion, Louie?” 
the chaplain asked him. 

“Oh, it is Jesus, Father!” said Louie, and his eyes 
filled with quick tears. It was unnecessary to ask him 
whether he wanted to receive Holy Communion; if he 
did not, he could not have looked as he did when the Host 
touched his tongue. He had two small attendants of 
honor on that blessed morning—his companion in the 
next bed, Vincent, and Hannah, a staid colored maiden 
of eight, not a Catholic, who assured the chaplain gravely 
that Louie had been a good boy since his Confession 
and could therefore receive Our Lord. 

Although you would not look particularly for refine- 
ment of manners at Welfare Island (on the part of the 
patients), you might be surprised... . 

“ That littke Chinaman brought tears to my eyes last 
night, Father,” the veteran nurse on J-K Ward said. 
She was referring to Li Hung, a pathetic little Oriental, 
wasting away with intestinal deterioration, who had won 
everybody’s heart by his unalterable sunniness of disposi- 
tion as he lay there for five months, hardly ever saying 
anything, but always with a twinkle of cheeriness in 
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his eye. 

‘He passed away this morning,” the nurse went on, 
“and last night, when he was suffering very much, | 
was at his bedside, helping him. I noticed him trying to 
free his hand, to reach for something in the table drawer 
beside his bed. I helped him to get what he wanted. Do 
vou know what it was? There was an apple in that 
drawer, and he wanted to give it to me. You see, he 
couldn’t say ‘thank you’ in English very well, and he 
wanted me to know he was grateful.” 

And the priest thought, as he walked away, how, like 
the strains of old music, delicately played, the echoes 
of thousands of years of Oriental courtesy had quavered 
in the ward that night... . 

The chaplain could not explain what made him think 
of it, but in a last effort to quiet a woman in the last 
agonies of cancer, he said: “ Perhaps you could offer 
up your sufferings for a woman over there who will 
not come back to the Church?” The doctor at the bedside 
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looked his amazement; for the sufferer, hitherto screaming 
in a paroxysm, became suddenly still, and spoke what 
were possibly the most thrilling words ever heard in that 
building: “ My Lord, I suffer this for her!” 

Every night from 7.30 to 8.30, a special vigil took 
place in the children’s ward. Outside one of the glass 
cubicles within which the infant erysipelas cases lay, a 
man would sit motionless for the whole hour, not speak- 
ing a word, but just devouring with his eyes the form 
of a two-year-old child mortally ill on the cot within. He 
was the child’s father. Each night he came alone, to sit 
there silent, never taking his eyes off the drawn little 
face, which looked so weary for the face of a child. One 
rainy night he sat for the whole hour, forgetting to 
take off his soaked overcoat and his dripping soft hat, 
which draped itself most grotesquely about his ears; 
but nobody laughed at the sight. We often wondered 
why the mother never came. . . . and whether the shabby 
clothes meant that he had no work. . . . He walked out 
of the ward one night with the tears rolling down his 
cheeks; the doctor had said that the little one was suc- 
cessfully past the crisis. 

Tommy Manly, aged ten, had infantile paralysis. His 
little limbs were gnarled and twisted where the bones 
swelled; but his eyes shone like two stars in his pinched 
face. Tommy believed that he would be cured some day, 
because, when he had made his First Communion a few 
months ago—in the hospital, with an ice-cream party 
afterwards, attended by all the nurses on the ward and 
all the patients who could crowd into his room—he had 
asked Our Lord to do it, for it would make things so 
much easier for his mother. She had to come all the way 
from lower Manhattan to see him every other Sunday, 
and, as Tommy confided to someone: “ She didn’t have 
much money, and we don’t know where Daddy is; so 
that’s why I’m glad I got a dollar on my First Communion 
day, because that will help to pay her car fare when she 
comes to see me.” 

Every day for two hours Tommy would be taken out 
in the yard to let his poor legs have a sun bath. There 
would be also the men patients from another ward, re- 
ferred to euphemistically as the “ social-disease ” ward. 
sut not once, during the two hours of Tommy’s presence 
among them, would the slightest off-color word be spoken. 
The Catholic nurses began a novena for Tommy’s cure 
once. Tommy said, “I’m going to pray awful hard; 
and even if I don’t get well, the prayers of all of you 
will do me a lot of good, won’t they, Father?” 

It was considered by many that the most charming 
character on the Island was the Alsatian petit-noblesse, 
whose fine breeding, with no trace of snobbishness, made 
him very sensitive to the necessary coarseness of his sur- 
roundings. He would apologize fer his unshaven beard 
and his bare chest, which his disease would not permit 
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to be covered, when the chaplain came to visit him. “I 
am pained,” he would say, “to receive my Reverend 
guest in this fashion.” No prince, in his royal castle 
could have said it more gracefully. 

Observers of no special tendencies toward the poetic 
have attached to Welfare Island a name which is poetic 
indeed: they have called it the Port of Happy Sailings— 
into Eternity. For, they tell us, a wonderful thing happens 
at Welfare Island. People come there broken, and ter- 
ribly ill in body, and despondent and crushed in soul, 
people who have drifted very far from God. And one 
day a priest walks down the aisle of the ward, stops at 
their bed; and—not always, of course, but consolingly 
often—he can, after some moments or some days or 
perhaps some weeks, give them the sacramental absolu- 
tion which, in all probability, they never would have 
received had they not been brought stricken and broken 
there. 

It is almost the last place in the world where you 
would expect to find the answer to the problem of evil 
and of suffering ; but for one who has eyes to see, it does 
answer it. For here are thousands of souls who by the 
ordinary laws of averages would not have had an oppor- 
tunity of making their peace with God before they died— 
souls in dire need of making such a peace. Everything 
about their past and present situation urges convincingly 
that conclusion—that if God had not stricken them thus, 
their chances of coming back to Him would have been 
as one in ten thousand. And to the Island they come— 
the city’s outcasts, looked-down-on (except by those who 
care for them at the Island, the devoted doctors, nurses, 
and chaplains), beaten wrecks; and Christ in His own 
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inimitable gracious way sends to them, as if they were 
kings, His own royal ambassador to imprint upon their 
tired souls His kiss of peace. 

As an embodiment of this truth, the story of W 
will always live in one chaplain’s mind. W had 
been the terror of Ward X since he had come there. 
He was in the last stages of tuberculosis and half-crazed 
from his forced abstention from dope. 

“ We can hardly go near him; he throws things around 
and terrorizes the other men,” the priest was told by 
the nurse. For seven months chaplains had been trying 
to have W make his confession. He would not 
throw things at the priest but he would not talk religion. 
Late one afternoon the nurse phoned over to the chap- 
lain’s residence. “ He going fast, Father,” she said. “ If 
you are going to get him at all, you must do it today.” 

W was sitting up in bed—he would smother if 
he lay down—coughing his life out. The priest, expecting 
the usual resistance, said: “You’re in bad shape; you 
had better go to Confession” ; and was taken aback when 
the dying man looked up with a child-like earnestness 
and whispered, “ All right, Father.” 

He made his Confession then and there, stopping every 
few moments to fence horribly with the cough. Because 
of that there could be no question of Holy Viaticum; 
but the arms of Christ were around that soul once more. 
At nine o’clock that night he died, with one lonely little 
figure standing by his bedside—his younger sister who had 
not seen him for years. 

Someone remarked, in passing through Metropolitan 
Hospital: “ I suppose it’s another proof that to get beauty 
you must have suffering.” 














Christian Brotherhood a Reality 


Josern H. Ficuter, S.J. 


Orchid ” : “ No, I don’t believe in any of that. Not 

in their social systems, no. But that idea of brother- 
hood—the ideal of brotherhood—ihe brotherhood of man- 
kind, at any rate I should like to be able to believe in 
that.” Though Alster, wishing to be able to put faith 
in that ideal, bespeaks the mind of millions, we must admit 
the sad fact that there are other millions not sanguine 
enough even to consider it. We should like to believe 
that there is a fraternal bond between us and the man 
who was murdered for his Faith last week in Mexico, 
and the murderers themselves; between us and the nurse 
who died for charity’s sake in China, and the Chinese 
who were the objects of her charity; between us and the 
idealists who are working and dying the world over in 
order to bring about the ultimate union of all mankind. 
We wish the realization of this unity but we insist that 
it be a spiritual union. 

One must be sure of his definition when he speaks of 
the brotherhood of mankind. Does he refer to (a) the 
unification of the various nations and races into a social 
and political whole; or, (b) to the higher and more per- 
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manent order, the gathering of individuals into our spir 
itual family, the Church? 

Today more than ever before we must be careful to 
answer correctly and know why we choose one and not 
the other of these two questions. There is much that is 
admirable in the plan suggested by the first. It is the 
ideal of social union and equality held out to this gullible 
world by the proponents of Sovietism. It has practical 
advantages that can be prophesied and pointed to as 
individual benefits. It has advantages that appear so 
desirable that they easily obscure the ultimate delusion 
that must follow from them. 

Sovietism, founded as it is on materialism, offers ma- 
terial values which a man can enumerate, grasp, and enjoy. 
It promises him the happiness of material comfort which 
he often deludes himself into believing true happiness. 
It offers him the hope of world peace and paints this hope 
in such brilliant hues that he is hypnotized into forgetting 
the bloody history of the centuries. All the joys attending 
peace and happiness will follow in the wake of established 
Communism. Propagandists frequently tell what that state 
of happiness is. An English newspaper correspondent 
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wrote from Russia in 1932, describing the activity of a 
Soviet holiday : 

In the summer the worker and his family will go to the Park 
of Culture and Rest, there to dance, play round games, listen to 
loud speakers, shoot or shy at effigies of European statesmen, or 
examine models of machines. 

This is a picture of communal relaxation in the Russian 
transition period, and is undoubtedly a species of happi- 
ness or peasants and workers who are just beginning to 
awaken to our twentieth-century proclivity for pleasure. 
The men in power at Moscow use every opportunity to 
insist that the present is merely a period of transition. 
There is no end of promises for the future. This is a 
faint foreshadowing of what is to come when the uni- 
versal brotherhood will have been firmly established. 

It is no wonder that men are entranced with the ideal 
of fraternity; that men will fight and strike, be jailed and 
expatriated in the cause of Communism. Like the animal 
of the field they look to the animal satisfactions of food, 
comfort, security. The Communist aims to obtain these 
for himself and promises them to the world. The natural 
instincts of man are pandered to with the visible, tangible, 
enjoyable, resources of the world. Is there need to ask 
why their methods are successful? Walter Legge explains : 

Bolshevism says that humanity is static; maintains that we are 
merely animal, and proposes to compel all the race to remain so; 
only by producing the herd instinct, the mass mind, can you de- 
stroy the sense of individuality and so, to attain success, the men 
of Moscow must degrade men to the level of the brutes. (“ Theory 
and Objective of Bolshevism.” ) 

Herd instinct, mass mind, brotherhood, all are spoken of 
in the same breath, all considered synonyms in the 
language of Communism. And the path to attainment 
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unmoral, irrational animals. Omitting for the moment 
a consideration of the total impracticability of world 
existence on such lines, we must agree with the ardent 
apostle of Sovietism that the benefits promised are at- 
tractive to dissatisfied humans, that many are justifiable, 
some even worth striving for. And these benefits are 
being demonstrated, as Dorothy Day often insists, by 
actual practice of tiie corporal works of mercy. 

Now admitting that all this is true, let us take up the 
second question, the contrasting ideal of world brother- 
hood based on the supernatural idea of the Mystical Body. 
The catechism’s definition well known to 
insistence upon, but its full meaning in the daily life of 
this work-a-day world is by no means well enough known. 
As Father Raoul Plus has so well written, each Christian 
soul is another Christ, and all men are one in Him. Our 
fraternal spirit rests upon a spiritual foundation, and the 
divine bond which unites us links us in friendly relations 
with all members of the Mystical Body. Thus, since there 
is mutual interdependence in the spiritual world, there 
must be a close solidarity existing between Christian and 
Christian. We have the ability of drawing our neighbor 
nearer to God or of keeping him apart; we can both help 
him and hinder him and his eternal salvation may depend 
upon the good or evil we do to him. 

The practical-minded man immediately objects to this 


is too bear 
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“ethereal” doctrine. For him the Mystical Body is a 
poetic fancy, tenuous, intangible, invisible, impractical, 
unreal. What good does it do him when the larder is 
bare, the baby sick, the landlord impatient? It is obvious 
that material benefits constitute the strongest attraction 
for the greatest number of people. 

It is not surprising that your man in the street finds 
it difficult to grasp the idea of solidarity in Christ. It 
is tenuous, yes, and it is intangible. A person may study 
and reflect seriously for several years before he knows 
the full import of the Christian brotherhood of mankind. 
Priests sometimes shrug in perplexity asking: ‘* What 
is it? How teach it?” They, of course, are thinking of 
the several theological difficulties which surround the ques- 
tion. But the practical problem of explaining this spiritual 
union of man still remains, and the main objection to 
it comes from the man who says: “ It’s a spiritual union; 
it’s not real.” Many, however, would willingly confess 
with Miss Undset’s Henrik Alster: “I should like to 
believe in that.” 

We should all like to believe in it, and there is no 
reason why we cannot. The metaphysical explanation of 
the difference between the spiritual and the merely social 
brotherhood of man shows immediately which is of the 
higher order, which is the more real. Everything that 
exists is real; if it were not real it would not exist, and 
therefore would be nothing. But there are gradations, 
so to speak, in reality. The higher we advance in the order 
of being (stone-tree-animal-man-angel-God) the greater 
reality we will find; and the ultimate, the most real, is 
God. The most real is that which has most being. The 
spiritual has more being than the material, the personal 
more than the impersonal. There is greater reality in a 
living soul than in a living tree, more in my brother than 
in my bookcase, more in a human personality than in an 
impersonal force. E. I. Watkins illustrates this very well 
in the introduction to his remarkable work, “ The Philos- 
ophy of Mysticism.” 

So, in applying this reasoning to the contrast between 
Communist brotherhood and Christian brotherhood, we 
immediately put our finger on the fallacy in the former. 
It is utterly material, and thus obviously less real than the 
Mystical Body. It considers man a personal force, it is 
true, but one that has no higher end in life than a donkey 
has. It teaches that the intellects of the men who built 
the White Sea-Laltic Canal, the Kiev works, the Soviet 
Union itself, will perish as surely as will their creations 
But in the meanwhile all these achievements will have 
operated for the betterment of the race, for the equaliza- 
tion of mankind. It asserts that man is rational but with 
merely animal desires, capable of immediate satisfaction 
and bereft of that quality which differentiates man from 
the brute, a spiritual existence. 

In the Mystical Body this spiritual existence makes of 
it a most real union. That is external manifestations have 
not been greater is not due to its reality or non-reality. 
The Mystical Body of Christ has been on earth for 
almost 2,000 years; it has grown constantly, liberally 
promulgated the precepts by which members were to guide 
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their lives. And still there are men who ask: “Is it 
real?” Administering the law of brotherhood is one 
thing ; accepting and living up to it is quite another. The 
responsibility for the first and most important step in this 
direction lies in the individual Christian. It is his duty 
to convince himself that his brotherhood, the Catholic 
Church, is a tremendously significant fact in his life, that 
the mere exterior organization of mankind dwindles into 
nothingness when compared to the spiritual union of man- 
kind, that the material happiness resulting from Com- 
munism is impermanent and the life of the spirit, with 
its life to come, is an everlasting happiness. 

A great solution to the problem of Communism lies 
in the individual's learning the significance of the Mys- 
tical Body’s reality. He must retrieve and strengthen a 
true sense of values. The flaws in the workings of Russia’s 
mass mind will become obvious to him, and his own 
opposition will consist in a closer adherence to his fellow- 
Christians, fellowmen and Christ. For, says Jacques Mari- 
tain, “we are approaching a time when any hope set 
below the heart of Christ is doomed to disappointment.” 


The Graduate Seeks a Job 


Ropert Henry MILLER 


Or" million high-school graduates go out yearly to 
employment, idleness, or to college. One hundred 
thousand college graduates leave the shelter of academic 
halls for the fierce competition of a glutted labor market. 

There is a twofold approach to this problem of youth, 
standing upon the threshold of adult life. First, there is 
the need of economic recovery. Business and _ political 
leaders are seeking to bring this about. Pulpit, press, and 
platform thunder against social injustice and offer their 
panaceas, while thousands of weary folk look to Wash- 
ington for their temporal salvation. 

Second, there is the responsibility of the individual. 
While it is sometimes true that one is the victim of cir- 
cumstances over which he has no control, it is seldom true 
that one is powerless to improve his lot by his own per- 
sonal efforts. We overlook the fact of personal responsi- 
hility. The inertia of men inclines them to “ let Uncle Sam 
do it.” 

Whether you are a high-school graduate, looking toward 
college, or a college graduate, looking for employment, 
the following suggestions may help to clear the way to 
the goal of your desire. 

1. Willingness to do any useful work. A young man 
graduated from college four years ago. He was prepared 
to teach, but failed to get a school. He said, as he faced 
this disappointment, that he was determined not to remain 
idle, and “not allow the failure of his plan to get him 
down.” During these years he has done many things that 
would be considered by some to be “ beneath” a college 
graduate. He worked on a farm for his board and room, 
clerked in a store, drove a truck, cooked in a summer 
camp, served as monitor of a group of boys in an orphan’s 
home. In the course of his random employments he was 
engaged to do social service work in a rural community at 
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$300 a year, less than a dollar a day. After nine months 
in the village he had made so many friends among the 
children and young people that the township trustee has 
been forced to employ him as teacher in the local public 
school. 

If this young man had been fastidious about the work 
to which he set his hand, he would very likely be job- 
less today. His willingness to do anything was the door- 
way into permanent employment. 

2. It is not enough, however, merely to be willing. 
Willingness is no substitute for skill. Many prospective 
college students write to deans and presidents, seeking 
part-time employment. They say that they are willing 
to do anything to help earn their way in college. Their 
chances would be much better if they could offer some 
special skill. 

A young man who is an expert meat cutter, supported 
himself, wife, and one child by part-time employment 
during a four-year course in the university. 

A fifth year in high school in order to learn typing, 
shorthand, some musical instrument, sign painting, book- 
keeping, auto mechanics, carpentry, electricity, would be 
a wise course for many young people. The lad who com- 
bines expertness in some line of work with willingness 
to do what needs to be done has a double qualification. 

3. If you have enough money to carry you through 
one year or one semester, or one term, and if you have 
the brains and gumption to do a college course, don’t 
stay away for lack of funds to see you through the full 
four years. Come; and during the period you can pay 
for, show your teachers what you are capable of. It may 
not be possible for them to see you through at once, but 
college officials are going to do their best to help you 
stay in school. As sorely as they need money, there is 
one article that they need more, and that is young people 
of first-rate ability. If you can show yourself to be 
that article you’ve got the prexy, profs, and deans on 
your side to start with. 

4. If you are tenipted to think that there are wires to 
be pulled, influential friends to curry favor, you had 
better brush that hope aside. There is favoritism in our 
society and on our campuses, but to employ it, or to 
complain against it, is a very doubtful aid in getting and 
holding a job. 

The more you complain against it, the more you will 
neglect the personal discipline and growth which are 
indispensible to success, while the place that is won by 
unfair means will in all probability prove unsatisfactory 
to all concerned. 

5. If you are working your way through college, you 
will very likely be employed at informal and irregular 
jobs. You will be at work in which some man or woman 
has a special, personal interest—a professor’s assistant, 
a clerk, a chore boy, a messenger, a home worker. The 
difference between this type of work and that in a factory 
is evident. In the factory you do one definite thing. The 
quantity, quality, and manner of your work is pretty well 
fixed for you. That is not true of the student employe. 
His work is various, piece-meal, and personal. Therefore, 
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he must take orders; please; be punctual; be efficient. 
Youth’s employment is in part an individual problem. 


Economics 
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Washington alone cannot solve it. The world has work 
for the young man of initiative and energy. 


The Guffey Coal Case 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


S the Guffey case came to the Supreme Court, 
A it presented two issues. First, does the Constitu- 

tion give Congress power to fix wages and to 
regulate labor conditions, specifically in the coal fields? 
Second, has Congress power under the Constitution to 
fix the marketing price of coal? 

Five Justices held that the Constitution did not confer 
the first power on Congress. They wrote no formal opinion 
on the second question. Holding that the various pro- 
visions of the Act were not separable, rejection of one 
as unconstitutional meant rejection of all. In a separate 
opinion, Chief Justice Hughes agreed that Congress could 
not fix wages and prescribe labor conditions, but held 
that it could fix the market price of coal in transactions 
directly and substantially affecting inter-State cmmerce. 

Three Justices, Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo, agreed 
on this point with the Chief Justice. But they filed no 
opinion on the power of Congress to regulate wages anc 
other labor conditions in the coal industry. They declined 
to discuss this power, since, in their judgment, the issue 
was not properly before the Court. Thus a majority of 
five gave an opinion on the regulation of labor but none 
on price fixing, and a minority of four wrote an opinion 
on price fixing but none on labor regulation. The Chief 
Justice alone took up both issues, affirming with the major- 
ity on one issue and with the minority on the other. 

The Supreme Court, then, six Justices concurring, and 
three not ruling, has held that, under the Constitution, 
Congress is not authorized to prescribe wages and to 
control other labor conditions in the coal industry. It 
is still possible, however, to argue that the Court has not 
definitely rejected the power of Congress to fix prices 
in the marketing of coal. There is no doubt that it can 
do this whenever inter-State commerce is directly and 
substantially affected. This explains the bill introduced 
by Senator Guffey and by Representative Vinson on 
May 20, containing price-fixing regulations, and stating: 

It is hereby declared to be the public policy of the United States 
that employes shall have the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own choosing . . . and 
no employe and no one seeking employment shall be required as 
a condition of employment to join any company union. 

It is also provided that the Act shall not repeal or 
modify the Norris Anti-injunction Act. 

That labor conditions in coal mining need “ regulation ” 
and some of them utter destruction, cannot possibly be 
disputed. For many years standards of living in the 
bitmuminous coal fields have been a reproach to our 
alleged civilization. The attempt to remedy them by the 


sweeping provisions of the Guffey Act has failed. The 
Court has held that Congress cannot use powers, even 
to effect a desirable end, unless these powers are granted 
by the Constitution. It is not for the Court, said the 
Chief Justice, “to amend the Constitution by judicial 
decision.” Should the people desire to empower Congress 
to regulate mining and industry in the States, “ they are 
at liberty to declare their will in the appropriate manner.” 
that is, by amending the Constitution. It is interesting 
to note, however, that no new proposal to amend the 
Constitution has been offered. Congress still believes that 
it has at least a partial remedy in some plan for con- 
trolling prices in the marketing of coal. 

But granting that this plan is constitutional, the value 
of price-fixing as a means of destroying unhealthy labor 
conditions; or even of greatly changing them, is open to 
serious doubt. If the Government can decree that coal 
must be marketed at a given price, we are immediately 
confronted with the thorny problem of the regulation of 
coal production. The Government cannot control prices 
at will. It can control them only as it can control the 
market. If its price-fixing plan is to have any chance 
of success in achieving the end sought, amelioration of 
labor conditions, the Government must be able to govern 
the production of coal in the various States, and even 
to fix a quota for every mine. Obviously, the exercise 
of this power would force the Government to consider 
the question of wages, since under an honest administra- 
tion wages directly affect the price of a product. We 
should then have, sooner or later but necessarily, the very 
control over mining which, according to the Supreme 
Court, the Constitution does not authorize Congress to 
assume. 

Over-production has been the curse of the coal industry 
for many years. It has brought financial loss to many 
owners and untold misery to employes. When more coal 
is mined than can be sold at a reasonable profit, cut-throat 
competition becomes the rule, and the miner goes on 
starvation wages. Often he is housed in company-owned 
hovels, for which he may pay, considering the respective 
investments, a Park Avenue rental, and is forced to deal 
at company stores which, in the absence of competition, 
fix their own prices. But it is threshing old straw to 
tell the story of the miner. Briefly, his condition is little 
better than that of chattel slavery, and in some respects 
is worse. The chattel slave was most commonly cared 
for as a machine of value. He cost money. The wage 
slave is given no comparable care, and can be thrown 
aside the moment he weakens. Labor is cheap, dirt cheap. 
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Better than abortive attempts at price fixing by Act of 
Congress would be a policy of conservation of the coal 
field, similar to the soil-conservation program. Coal is, 
and is apt to remain indefinitely, a basic need. It is a 
national need, and hardly less so than soil capable of 
producing food stuffs and textiles. The leaders in Con- 
gress might well examine this line as a source of relief. 
Should it prove possible, the evils now rampant in the 
industry could be curbed by closing down the marginal 
mines. 

Another remedial policy also seems worth considering. 
During the present session of Congress, inter-State com- 
pacts as means of regulating various phases of agriculture 
have been frequently discussed. Some months ago, for 
instance, steps preliminary to an agreement among the 
tobacco-growing States, were taken. Inter-State compacts, 
under the authority of Congress, are provided for clearly 
by the Constitution, and are as applicable to mining as 
to agriculture. Seven of the eight States producing bitu- 
minous coal appeared before the Supreme Court to urge 
approval of the Guffey Act. These eight States mine 
about eighty-five per cent of the country’s bituminous 
coal. Could all be induced—West Virginia alone holds 
back at present—to arrange an inter-State compact for 
approval by Congress, reforms which cannot be effected 
by Congress, or by any one State, might be achieved by 
joint action of the States. 

In view of the deplorable conditions in these coal fields, 
the plan should be considered. The States could do indi- 
vidually much more than they have done to protect the 
miners; unfortunately, the ability, or the willingness, of 
the States to govern themselves, has been greatly impaired 
in recent years. The miners cannot wait until the Con- 
stitution is amended. The process, even if initiated in the 
near future, which does not seem probable, will be slow, 
and in the end the amendment may be rejected. It seems 
to me that a remedy nearer at hand is an inter-State 


compact. 


Education 





Education in the Home 
Eitta Frances Lyncu 

6¢ OU cannot learn too early this fact,” remarked 

Sir Peter Chillingly to his son, Kenelm, “ that 
irony is to the high-bred what billingsgate is to the vulgar ; 
and when one gentleman thinks another gentleman is an 
ass, he does not say it point blank—he implies it in the 
loftiest terms he can invent.” 

Now a certain old-fashioned gentleman takes very much 
to heart the register of the national pulse, as he observes 
it in the headlines. Recently for instance, he came across 
these: “ Ten Per Cent of School Pupils Need Psychiatric 
Care” ; “ Man Arrested for Spanking Daughter Who 


Jawed Mother ” ; “ Juvenile Delinquency Increases Fifty 


Per Cent in Twelve Months” ; “ Jail Population Doubles 
in Ten Years.” His blood pressure reaches a new high 
when Vicinus bustles in, rattling a beltful of blank car- 
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tridges for the politico-sociological war on current evils. 
Teach children the facts of life! Pass the child-labor 
amendment! Lower the age of school compulsion! Raise 
the age of school leaving! Give every State control over 
the pre-school child! Quarter the birth rate! Multiply 
clinics for pre-psychotics! A pre-psychotic, our old gentle- 
man gathers, is “ progressive lingo for an undisciplined 
child, too young to commit murder, but rapidly learning 
how; a potential monopolist, thief, gigolo, or demi-rep.” 
Recalling Sir Peter’s dictum, he murmurs courteously: 
“Your statements, my dear sir, certainly represent one 
point of view.” Useless would be an irascible, “ God give 
you sense!” 

Poor Senex recalls how his own good parents educated 
their children without asking any odds of the State. 
Through observation and meditation his father had gained 
a pedagogical insight that never swerved from the main 
purpose. He saw in the home the university of education 
and in paternity a divine commission to train the young 
in right order. He did not hold with Rousseau’s enthusi- 
astic belief in the primitive, unmade goodness of man. 
Neither did he anticipate the cancerous modern proposition 
that education consists in whatever the child chooses to 
play at. He reasoned that nature does not tolerate anarchy, 
that human beings need the support of authority as the 
grapevine needs a prop, that upright character is mainly 
habituation to avoiding what is evil and doing what is 
good, and that the virtue of obedience would forestall 
the majority of life’s problems. Intelligence, he main- 
tained, depends upon early disciplining, the individual’s 
mentality accommodating its dimensions to the extent of 
his will power. Remarking whimsically that the Church 
Fathers had stolen all his best ideas, he thought out a 
ratio studiorum as unshakable as the great observatory 
telescope whose supporting pillars preclude vibrations that 
would unsettle our view of the heavens. That is to say, 
on the platform of Christian philosophy he established 
a system of domestic education, exercising his authority 
and intelligence to banish evil from the home and establish 
in each young mind a permanent directive. For instance: 

He set a good example. He did not call his children 
“kids” or treat them as playthings. He required them 
to be home by sundown, and made it a point to know 
all who visited his house, or associated with his family, 
and what they occupied themselves about. His discipline 
was mild but constant, harsh measures being unnecessary 
in an atmosphere of loving goodness, personal instruction, 
and regular work. Believing, as Father McSorley says, 
that it is harder to quell a mutiny than prevent an out- 
break, he did not overlook first faults. He banned trashy 
reading. The old pink New York Telegram went into 
the fire. Questionable books followed, regardless of con- 
sequential authorship and costly binding or the agonized 
wail of guest-owners, to whom Paterfamilias would drily 
respond: “If you value such books, do not bring them 
here.” He took care not to intensify unfledged curiosity 
by branding such literature as dangerous. He said it was 
silly, and that God would require an accounting of the 
use of gifts such as time, energy, eyesight. When a 
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“ broadminded ” defender of early sophistication queried : 
“Isn’t it better to be on the inside looking out than on 
the outside looking in?” he responded: “ Would you 
say that about hell?” 

As the root of culture, the old-fashioned father placed 
religious training. Daily, before the children could talk, 
they heard him ask God’s protection and guidance. He 
taught catechism, read aloud the Epistle and Gospel on 
Sundays and holy days, made each child repeat what he 
could remember, led the Rosary each evening. Babies were 
quiet during prayers, seeming to listen. A five-year-old 
prayed as fervently as the Psalmist, “ O Lord, make me 
a good boy,” at his self-made altar under the trees, 
explaining earnestly, “ Father Marquette made an altar 
like this for the Indians. When I am big I shall go and 
tell the Indians about God.” This is a somewhat different 
aspiration from that of the modern little girl: “I’d like 
to be an awfully rich young widow.” 

This exemplary father held that parental training of 
the intellect is a duty second only to soul-formation. He 
taught the children to spell and read from the Ave Maria. 
At great sacrifice he bought choice books and magnetized 
them by reading to the family and discussing poetry and 
prose with the mother. He corrected verbal looseness 
and extravagance, quoting the Judgment on “ every idle 
word,” and pointing out that language gains force through 
precision and propriety, rather than through slang and 
expletives. Latin he made alive by teaching the children 
a simple vocabulary along with observation lessons and 
the Liturgy, so that, through knowing no more than a 
few dozen words the little ones gave close attention to 
the Mass. At the age when other children were devising 
dog Latin he taught his children to say the Pater Noster 
in French and German, a feat of no particular difficulty 
yet establishing in their minds a hook to which high 
learning later clung. 

Poor Senex had resolved that the fine art of domestic 
education is gone forever when startling news revived 
his soul. The Church-guided home is on its way back, 
under the leadership of Christ’s Vicar. Pius XI has 
called upon all pastors to educate the parents “not in a 
merely theoretical and general way, but with practical 
and specific application. Domestic education under pastoral 
guidance has set out to reform the Christian world. The 
plan is simple, like establishing a new catechism class: 
a weekly class for fathers and mothers of children under 
ten, instructed by their pastor or his appointee. Thus 
we have the parents united, with the pastor at their head: 
the pastor instructing the parents and the parents instruct- 
ing their children. Over all is the Bishop’s appointee or 
diocesan director, guiding and supervising the work and 
keeping all solidly organized under the leadership of the 
Holy Father. This plan is what Father Barbera, S.J., 
in the Civilta Cattolica, calls “the greatest need of our 
time, poisoned as it is by the spirit of rebellion and 
unbridled independence.” This is the plan that Bishop 
Duffy of Syracuse pleaded for at the Rochester conven- 
tions. Under the guidance of prelate-Counselors, the 
Institute of Domestic Education at Minerva, N. Y., has 
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undertaken to work out the course in “ domestic educa- 
tion under pastoral guidance,” and will gladly reply to 
inquiring pastors. The Church-guided home promises to 
save America from the fate of the unhappy ten countries 
where religious observance is punishable as a crime. 





With Scrip and Staff 











URPRISE is shown in this country over the findings 

of the commission of the British Council for Civil 
Liberties on conditions in Northern Ireland. The com- 
mission, a voluntary group of prominent Englishmen, none 
of whom is Catholic, indicted the government of the six 
counties for their suppression of representative govern- 
ment, the abrogation of personal freedom—in short, for 
the establishment of a full-fledged dictatorship. 

There can hardly be surprise in Ireland, however, over 
these findings, as they represent conditions which have 
been a common subject of comment for years. Nor can 
there be so much in England, in view of what Mr. Chester- 
ton has long since been pointing out constantly in G. K.’s 
Weekly. Curious, however, is the incidence of this British 
report at the very time when the activities of the Black 
Legion in this country come to light. This night-riding 
terror gang, uncovered in a ritualistic murder in Michigan, 
permits no confusion as to its objectives. As stated on 
its application card, it is “ Organized and known as the 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA.” Its 
membership is composed entirely of male, white Prot- 
estants. The object of this Order is: “ To promote, pro- 
tect, and preserve Protestantism; to create and guard the 
welfare of the Protestant people socially as well as politi- 
cally.” Knowledge is actually had of 3,000 members, and 
a total actual membership of 40,000 is estimated. A 
possible membership of 135,000 is reported. 





DEPRESSING thought occurs from the revelations 
concerning the Black Legion. Aliens are frequently 
accused in this country of transporting to its shores their 
Old World political and social animosities. But it is equal- 
ly disturbing when the animosities and conflicts that beset 
one part of the country are spread throughout the nation. 
Certain regions of the United States are exceedingly sensi- 
tive over what they consider “ outside interference ” with 
their domestic situation. Such sensitiveness is entirely 
understandable in the light of past or even present events. 
It would be admirable if each part of the nation could 
work out its own problems in peace, according to the light 
that the Creator has bestowed upon it. But is this possible? 
Organizations such as the Black Legion do not aid 
toward reassurance in this regard. The organization ap- 
pears to have arisen from the influx of labor to Michigan 
from sections of the country that have been particularly 
jealous of outside interference. They represent the elements 
that make life intolerable in those sections for their own 
truly representative citizens. The newcomers kept their 
separatism in their new surroundings, and lived in com- 
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munities of their own. One of their aims was to get jobs 
for their own members. Members were invited to join at 
the revolver point, and took an oath to support “ God and 
the Constitution of the United States and to give property 
and life, if necessary, in a war against Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes, aliens, and Communism.” They were told to 
provide themselves with a shotgun or revolver. Political 
control was sought by physical violence. 

The Detroit, however, as well as the Belfast phenom- 
enon, suggest another thought. In these days, when syn- 
dication is the rule, when the method of conducting revo- 
lutions is standardized and taught in regular university 
courses in Moscow and points east, why might not a finan- 
cially profitable concern be made of an international school 
of nationalism and dictatorship? Each nation now is de- 
veloping its own school of high-powered national propa- 
ganda. After all, there are certain common denominators, 
common techniques. If munitions, which are physically 
mutually destructive, can be internationally manufactured 
and marketed, why not the methods of propaganda and 
organization? Behind the scenes, techniques could be 
learned from future enemies. Money, like politics, makes 
strange bedfellows, and we may see some enterprising 
genius work out such a scheme for the nations, as we 
have seen it already worked out for the various types of 
Ku Klux Klan. 





Wie its June issue, the quarterly Thought begins 
the eleventh year of its existence. Least of any do 
its editors find it easy to realize that so much time has 
elapsed. In the present issue Dr. Hugh Graham, director 
of the division of teacher training in John Carroll Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, contributes a very practical 
study of “St. Thomas More and Christian Education.” 
He quotes Richard Pace, a Latin secretary of Henry VIII, 
on More’s method of reading classical languages. Pace 
writes: 

No one ever lived who did not first ascertain the meaning of 
words, and from them gather the meaning of sentences which 
they compose—no one, I say, with one exception, and that is 
our own Thomas More. For he is wont to gather the force of 
words from the sentences in which they occur, especially in the 
study and translation of Greek. 

“More,” says Dr. Graham, “ apparently possessed that 
feeling for language (Sprachgefuehl) which enables one 
to grasp the meaning from the context.” By his procedure 
he anticipated what is now “considered a commendable 
procedure in language teaching.” 

Such a choice of method, however, was no mere ac- 
cident. To me it looks simply like one of those minor 
indications of that same mind which saw education and 
life on a broad and lofty plane. It is a method that could 
well be applied to many current words of the day. Says 
Dr. Graham: 

To More, as to Pope Pius XI, Christian education is the har- 
monious development of man’s faculties with a supernatural goal 
in view. In the light of historical perspective, More stands out, 
even as he did in his own day, as the central figure among the 
English Catholic humanists who flourished in the early years of 
the sixteenth century. . . . [More held that] higher education is 


necessary for leaders in the Church and in the Christian Com- 
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monwealth; women share with men the right to education, even 
higher education; the Christian home is among the greatest of 
educational institutions, and good teachers are necessary for the 
full realization of educational aims. 

In this issue the Rev. William McGarry, S.J., of 
Weston College, analyzes lucidly recent tendencies in New 
Testament criticism. Other topics treated are the Eastern 
Liturgies, the Maya civilization, Platonism and Christian 
thought, Hildesheim and St. Bernward. THe Piicrm. 


Literature 


The Poems for Our Lady 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 

HE chief heirloom which Father Talbot, the new 

Editor of America, has bequeathed to us—apart from 
a standard of excellence in this department which we 
never expect to equal—is a large bundle of poems written 
in honor of Our Lady in a contest which began under 
his auspices on February 15, and will end under ours 
on the 15th of June. This contest was scheduled to end 
on May 31, but the change of staff in the paper has 
made this extension necessary. A prize of $100 will be 
awarded to the winner of this contest; and there is a 
second prize of $50. 

The response of the poets to Father Talbot’s invita- 
tion to compete for this award has been tremendous. 
There are by actual count one thousand and _ nineteen 
poems already submitted. Let us tell you what happens 
to them when they reach our office. 

A certain conscientious editorial assistant, by name, 
Mr. William Dodd (as trustworthy in this matter as a 
confessor), opens the envelope, discovers and catalogues 
each author’s name and address, marks the poem with 
a number corresponding to one he has entered in the 
catalogue card, and then submits the poem to us, shorn 
of every other identification mark. We do not know who 
are the authors of these poems. They are known to Dodd 
alone. 

This mountain of manuscripts now lies on our desk, 
and apart from artistic merits they make a most inter- 
esting cellection to peruse. There are poems in all grades 
of handwriting and typewriting, some on plain brown 
paper, some embellished with drawings and pictures and 
ribbons. One senses a nun’s touch now and then in the 
exquisite get-up of some document; but, of course, one 
never really knows. 

Whatever be the outcome of this contest from a strictly 
literary point of view, it is already a huge success devo- 
tionally. It must be clear to Our Blessed Mother that her 
rhymers in this country, big and little, experienced and 
inexperienced, hold her in great affection and are most 
anxious to say something in verse which will please her. 
And, of course, the contest is not yet over, and there 
will be many more poems added to the pile before the 
end of the month. 

For those who have not yet heard of this contest, and 
who think they can write a poem in a hurry (the contest 
ends sharply at midnight on June 15), we will mention 
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the fundamental rule. Send your verses, not over fifty 
lines in length, to the Literary Editor of AMERICA (we 
dislike this name enormously ; it seems to say by implica- 
that other members of this staff are not literary: are 
possibly even illiterate); at any rate, mark your poem 
specifically a “ Poem for Our Lady.” A _ sudden rush 
of inspiration to the head may still gain you the honor 
of being chosen her winning troubadour. 

We may now mention that our appointment to the staff 
of this Review has, in the matter of this poetry contest, 
been a disappointment to us. For we are now no longer 
eligible to compete for the prize, and we had intended 
sending in a poem of our own. Our own poem, not quite 
completed, was to have been a little scherzo. We had not 
given it a title, and up to the point of abandoning it, here’s 
how it went: 


I took my paper-cutter, my poetical stiletto, 

And ran it through the middle of the Litany of Loretto; 

Dissevered the connective ofs, unlinked the clinging phrases, 

Parted the pairs of pretty prayers and promises and praises, 

And watched Our Lady’s scrambled names fall flake-like in 
a shower: 

Ark, Heaven, Ivory, Covenant, Rose, Gold, House, Gate and 


Tower; 
Star, Virgin, Vessel, Morning, Joy, Seat, Mirror, Wisdom, 


Queen. ... 

And there we stopped. We were going on to say, we 
think, that she who bore the Word of God became herself 
unwordable: all one can do is to toss her all these crazy- 
quilt compliments, and then beg her to realize that nothing 
this world holds is sufficient to describe her beautiful 
reality even in metaphor. 

But now we have no time to finish our poem, and we 
are going to ask someone to help us do so. Will some 
kind verse-maker, who has or has not competed in the 
“ Poem for Our Lady Contest,” take our unfinished verse 
and give it an ending? Any ending will do, even one 
different from that suggested above. How many more 
lines that poem needs we do not know; maybe one, 
maybe three, maybe five. But we will offer a prize to 
anyone who will help us complete it. The prize will he 
a book: any book written by a member of our staff: one 
of Father Parsons’, Father LeBuffe’s, Father LaFarge’s, 
Father Talbot’s or even one of our own. Our Editor’s 
“Saint Among Savages’’ seems to us to be the most 
enticing prize, and we think we can manage to get it 
decoratively autographed by the author. We will let this 
secondary contest run till the end of June. No manu- 
scripts will be returned, no enclosed stamps are necessary, 
the sole judge will be ourselves, and the finished poem 
will be published in a later edition of America. 

About our poem as it stands we may make a few re- 
marks. In the first line we do not like too much the 
word poetical in the context; what we wanted to say 
was “ metaphorical ” or “ figurative,” but the meter would 
not take either of these words. “ Poetical” misses the 
mark a bit in a sense, but we think it does very well in 
sound : the succession of three p’s in the line twice followed 
by a hard c, and then an / followed by a soft s seems to 
us a rather pleasing noise. The stiletto-Loretto rhyme 
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gives us leave, we think, to do something daringly devo 
tional and Italian; and we feel that Our Lady will not 
mind having her favorite litany daggered to pieces, pro- 
vided there is shown thereby what a charming sequence 
of sheer nouns we utter in her praise. 

For the comfort of the poet who repairs our poem, we 
may say that we will allow him to change it in any way 
that suits his fancy. For instance, he might put “ star ” 
in place of “queen” in the last line and thereby gain 
a more convenient rhyme for the line to come. 

The real “ Poem for Our Lady Contest,” we repeat, 
ends on June 15, and the awards of $100 and $50 will 
be announced as soon thereafter as possible. 

We hope no lover of Our Lady’s praises in verse will 
fail to read Father Hopkins’ “ The Blessed Virgin com- 
pared to the Air we Breathe.” It is contained in the 
“Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins,” edited by the late 
English laureate, Robert Bridges, and published by the 
Oxford University Press. It is one of the greatest poems 
about Our Lady ever uttered. 

Speaking, as one always comes to speak, of Words 
worth’s famous line “ Our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” 
we confess to liking another phrase which has been ap 
plied to Our Lady, nearly as well. It occurs in one of 
Belloc’s ballades where he calls her “ Help of the half- 
defeated.” It is a pity that Belloc is known so exclusively 
as a heavy and even a controverted historian. He is one 
of the most skilful poets in our language in either light 
or serious verse. 

There also is needed, it seems to us, a new anthology 
of Marian poems to complete the excellent but not up-to- 
date Carmina Mariana of Shipley. There have been so 
many excellent poems writen about Our Lady in the 
past twenty vears it is a shame they have not been gathered 
into one sheaf and made a permanent heirloom for the 
next generation. Each generation should leave its monu- 
ments to Our Blessed Mother, in stone, in music, in paint- 
ing and in verse. It is our business as Catholics, in art 
as well as in prayer, to fulfil a prophecy: “ Henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed.”’ 

We may conclude these brief notes about Our Lady’s 
Poetry Award with a warning. The Devil does not like 
Our Lady. It infuriates him to see a creature of flesh 
and blood, and a woman in the bargain, set to shine at 
the very pinnacle of creation under the wings of God’s 
love, as the daughter of the Father, the mother of the 
Son, and the spouse of the Holy Ghost. The Devil 
does not like to see honor paid to her. It is one of his 
chief grudges in the Kingdom of Darkness. All of us have 
known by bitter experience that he makes it his business 
to harass us when we try to enhance her glory. He 
tries always to ruffle Our Lady’s clients with some con- 
fusion of mind, some dark assault, some keen humiliation. 

The Devil as we know is still an archangel, and it does 
not behoove us to speak against him with “ railling 
speech.” Even in Hell there is a certain majesty in all 
his operations unworthy of our reverence and our love 
indeed, but nevertheless worthy of our respect. It does 
us no good to abuse the Devil, because he can outwit 
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and outsmart us even in our own speech. But it does 
lots of good to disdain him. St. Thomas More used, as 
he called it, ‘“‘to mock” the Devil. Pride is his vul- 
nerable point. And if we feel that in our little poetry 
contest in honor of the Queen of Heaven his pride has 
been justly injured to the tune of one thousand and 
nineteen poems (and more to come), who shall blame 
us? The Devil never wrote a poem. But Joachim and 
Anna’s little daughter did. And it began, as all art should 
begin, with a note of humility. Its first sweet word 
was “ Magnificat.” 





A Review of Current Books 


AMERICA 











The Ascendancy Irish 
PLAYS OF CHANGING IRELAND. Edited by Curtis Canfield. 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

N this anthology the editor retains the same happy method used 

in his earlier volume of Irish plays. The plays selected are 
intended to be expressive of new forces now manifesting them- 
selves in Ireland, and they are written in what is called a new 
dramatic mode. 

As an example of expressionism, Denis Johnston’s The Old Lady 
Says “ No!” is chosen. The editor speaks of this playwright as 
a revolutionary striving to liberate the drama from stereotyped 
forms and subjects, and then concludes: “ Irish drama needed the 
literary revitalization which this master of iconoclasm could pro- 
vide.” It would be meticulous, perhaps, to point out the verbal 
inaccuracy of having a master of iconoclasm bestow life upon any- 
thing. But it would seem that in his appraisal of expressionism, 
Protessor Canfield is almost as unintelligible as the drama he 
-is criticizing. “ Expressionism,” he says, “usually shows us a 
mind in chaos, but it is purposeful chaos whose pattern is based 
on the principles of the musical composition rather than on the 
rules of conventional dramaturgy.” Purposeful chaos! And surely 
music though inarticulate is not chaotic. The chaos of Mr. John- 
ston’s play would be considerably reduced if his characters were 
completely inarticulate. But they are just articulate enough to 
destroy all the ideals that have made Ireland what it is. They 
have no discrimination. Their devastating cynicism consumes pa- 
triotism as well as jingoism and idealism as well as fanaticism. 
As the editor expresses it: “Kathleen ni Houlihan, the spirit of 
Ireland for whom Irishmen went smiling to death in the field or 
on the gallows, has changed here to a drunken hag who curses 
her son as he dies for her.” Such is the ending of this play in 
which shadows talk and all the talk is unintelligible. In order to 
make certain of this there is one passage in which two of the 
characters speak their lines at the same time. Interspersed 
throughout this welter of dramatic chaos there are lyrical inter- 
ludes that vie with the worst in Gertrude Stein. The Holy Name 
is bandied by characters that have lost the power to blaspheme. 

In The New Gossoon the editor has selected one of the most 
delightful comedies by George Shiels. For all its gaiety and racy 
humor it has more substance and form than some of the more 
serious plays in the volume. The plot of Mr. Jiggins of Jiggins- 
town by Countess Longford centers around the inevitable last will 
and testament of a rich relative, but it is redeemed by clever han- 
dling. But it is all but spoiled in the end by an expressionistic flash 
when Mr. Jiggins, after death, comes back to Jigginstown in the 
form of a fox. In the course of the play one of the characters is 
quoted as saying: “There is no progress, but only change.” And 
indeed there is truth in the remark when applied to changing Ire- 
land as reflected in the plays of which this volume is composed. 

Youth’s the Season ... ?, by Mary Manning, fails to give an 
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explicit answer to the question it asks in the title. But the answer 
is clear by inference—youth’s no longer “the season made for 
joy.” On the contrary, the play screams, as it were, that blasé, 
disillusioned youth, flaming, moronic, and cynical, is the season of 
drunkenness and despair. The chief scene in the play is a cock- 
tail party where gramaphone tunes are drowned out by the violent 
language of a crowd of young people hopelessly drunk. There is, 
in a lower key, if that be possible, a tender strain of suggestive- 
ness that centers about the young “ ladies.” And the whole thing 
ends in a crazy, climactic suicide. 

If the plays in this volume were reflective of new forces at work 
throughout Ireland, its national as well as its dramatic future 
might well be despaired of. But the fact is that these plays are 
reflective of the class of people in Ireland from which the writers 
of these plays come—the Ascendancy Irish. Every play in the 
volume, with one possible exception, is the work of a playwright 
of the Ascendancy tradition. And Kate Alcock in Lennox Robin- 
son’s The Big House expresses the relationship between the As- 
cendancy and native Irish as only an Ascendancy playwright could 
make her express it: “ Between us and them, like the people in 
the Bible, there was a ‘great gulf fixed.’” That gulf still exists. 
Nationalistic, Catholic, peasant Ireland is on one side. And that 
abides. On the other side is Ascendancy Ireland. And that is 
changing. As reflected in these plays, it is headed for Com- 
munism, atheism, and chaos. TERENCE L. CONNOLLY. 


The Faltering Movement 


PEACE OR WAR: THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE, 1636- 
1936. By Merle Curti. W. W. Norton and Company. $3.00. 


HIS is the story of the struggle against war in America dur- 
ing the three centuries from the Pequot war in 1636 to the 
present. It purposes to give the substance of what happened and 
why it happened. When nations, not yet recovered from the effects 
of the World War, are already engaged in new conflicts, intent 
on preparing for another war or busy devising plans to keep out 
of it, the timeliness of this book is evident. Step by step it traces 
the slow faltering development of the movement for peace. 
Colonial reluctance to engage in war with the French is 
ascribed to self-interest rather than to opposition to war as such. 
Opposition to the Revolution was not based on pacific principles, 
but sprang from loyalty to England or self-interest. Jefferson 
hated war as a breeder of regimentation, repression, poverty, and 
corruption, and because it conflicted with his humanitarian sym- 
pathies. The Rush-Bagot Convention of 1817 whereby England 
and the United States agreed to maintain a mere police force on 
the Great Lakes was an important step toward disarmament and 
arbitration. On the eve of the Civil War the friends of peace 
agitated for compromise, peaceful secession, or compensated eman- 
cipation. Defeatist movements, such as the Copperheads and 
Knights of the Golden Circle in the North, the Heroes of America 
and the Peace Society in the South, were born of war weariness 
and resentment against leaders. During the last three decades of 
the nineteenth century the peace movement found allies in schools, 
libraries, outstanding citizens, and obstacles in navalism, im- 
perialism, and a large section of the press. In Washington the 
pacifists agitated for arbitration as a substitute for war. Just be- 
fore the outbreak of the World War victory seemed nearer than 
ever because reform and philanthropy were the fashion. In 
America there was a distinct reaction against navalism; in Europe 
there was fear of war, and the movement had won distinguished 
recruits, among them Bryan and ‘Vilson. But in the crisis 
“leaders as well as the rank and file capitulated as the war fever 
swept the land,” and we were drawn into the vortex despite the 
resistance of the irreconcilables in the Senate. In time, however, 
war weariness, disillusionment, and the deflation of war idealism 
ensued. New peace organizations sprang into existence, new en- 
thusiasm for peace and the pacific solution of difficulties developed. 
And the fight continues. 
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In summary, Dr. Curti holds that the peace movement cannot 
be regarded as a complete failure, for it has developed peace 
consciousness, administered checks to navalism and militarism, 
helped toward the amicable solution of some crises, has even 
induced the Government to accept some of its views. But in its 
larger objective it has failed because of dissension within its own 
ranks, duplication of effort, ineffectual use of its meager re- 
sources, the failure of its members to remain steadfast in the 
crises of 1861, 1898, and 1914, and—most important of all—its 
failure to understand and fight against the economic forces that 
breed modern wars. “ Pacifists,” he writes, “have sincerely and 
ardently desired peace; but they have in general desired the bene- 
fits of the existing order to an even greater degree.” 

A Guggenheim Foundation fellowship has enabled Dr. Curti to 
engage in extensive research in Oslo, The Hague, Geneva, London, 
and elsewhere in preparing this book. Forty-five pages of refer- 
ences attest to its thoroughness, but by relegating them to the back 
of the book it is necessary, to arrange them by page and line, a 
system quite useless. Resort to chronological treatment of the 
subject rather than topical leads to confusion, profusion of details, 
misplaced emphasis, and inadequate treatment of important issues, 
such as the League of Nations and the World Court. One may 
question the correctness of the author’s understanding of the doc- 
trine of John Locke and its application to America in 1776. Not 
a few will dissent from the statement that the colonists were 
“logically worsted in the discussion about the structure of empire, 
taxation, representation, and the rights of British subjects.” 

Cuartes H. METZGER. 


Our Experts Disagree 


THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES IN RELIGION. 
Four. The Macmillan Company. 
NE function of the Catholic Church is to teach Christian 
principles—that is, Christian Doctrine. And the Church owes 
it to the people to teach them and their children doctrine in a 
slow, careful, accurate way so that they can understand it. 

Liturgy should flow from the assimilation and appreciation of 
doctrine and not vice versa. But the “Christ-Life” series of 
books aims to make the Liturgy the center of their teaching. The 
manual tells us the following: “Through the sacred Liturgy of 
the Church the child is brought to a personal realization of the 
fundamental truths of religion.” But this is putting the effect 
before the cause. 

In the history of the Church, Liturgy evolved as an expression 
of doctrine. And the evolution of Liturgy from an understanding 
of doctrine is in harmony with the psychology of the Church and 
with all psychology that is sound and true. So it is doctrine and 
not Liturgy which should be the foundation of our religion courses. 

The “Christ-Life” series of books (God Our Father, Jesus 
Our Saviour, Story of God’s Love, Child of God) with their 
accompanying manual are physically (pictures, type, arrangement, 
etc.) most attractive. 

They would be very useful as religion-appreciation readers, but 
it is doubtful if they would ever produce an active, vigorous mental 
attitude toward doctrine. Moruer Botton, R.C. 


Books One to 


THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES IN RELIGION. Books Five to 


Eight. The Macmillan Company. 

HAT the current presentation of Catholicism is the old Faith 

re-orientated or re-polarized, so to speak, and as radiating 
from a new center of gravity comes home to one more and more. 
The focal point is no longer acting, or Actual Grace, but being, 
or Sanctifying Grace. With this change the whole pattern of 
Christian thinking is acquiring a new configuration. The emphasis 
is shifting, has shifted, one is tempted to say, to the fundamental 
fact that being a Christian means a sharing by vital union in the 


life of Christ in us. 
This new formula for Christian thought and action is best 
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couched in the Pauline language of the Mystic Body and best 
translated into actual living by initiation into Catholicism from 
the side of corporate worship. Nothing more clearly measures 
the change that is in progress than the newer textbooks, whether 
these are scholastic manuals, like Galtier’s De SS. Trinitaie in Se 
et in Nobis, or the child’s First Communion book. 

Among the many texts in the new mode, the “ Christ-Life 
Series,” maintains in its latest volumes that high standard that 
won it immediate acclaim on the appearance of the earlier books. 
The four latest Christ-Life books are: The Redeeming Sacrifice, 
for the fifth grade; The Kingdom of God, for the sixth grade; 
With Mother Church, seventh grade; and Through Christ Our 
Lord, eighth grade. The authorship is shared by the Benedictine 
Fathers of Collegeville, Minn., and the Dominican Sisters of 
Grand Rapids. Naturally when eight separate texts undertake to 
present Catholicism to gradually unfolding minds from the same 
point of view, there is a good deal of repetition. But the suc- 
cessive presentations are like expanding rings; unity and inter- 
relation are not disturbed despite increasing expanse and thorough- 
ness. The internal arrangement of material into units, with prob- 
lem, presentation, and assignment projects, is all in the style 
already familiar to users of the earlier books of the series. The 
publishers have greatly enhanced the value of the texts by en- 
riching the script with abundant art work of distinctive character 
and superb quality. Especially precious are the drawings of 
Gottfried Schiller and Hildreth Meiére. No doubt it will require 
several years time, the interval required to take one group through 
the series, before the full fruits of this magnificent course become 
evident. But already, as this reviewer knows, many teachers 
grow enthusiastic over such instruments put into their hands. By 
means of them Christ-life is being abundantly diffused. 


GERALD /ELLARD. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE LOGIC OF WILLIAM OF OCKHAM. 
Moody. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 
THe blurb of this book promises an interesting experience, a 
revolutionary thesis. “Ockham has been so long the villain 
of the piece in philosophic history . . . that it is a shock to find 
it claimed (and proved) that he was on the contrary the last 
upholder of the true Aristotelianism.” And the author’s introduc- 
tion is likewise to the effect that historians have yielded to a 
natural enough foible in making Ockham fit in the needed role of 
transitional figure between the great medieval thinkers and the 
new scientists. This naturally leads the reader, if he is scholastical- 
ly minded, to glow with anticipation at further progress in the 
history of medieval thought and thinkers. However, to prepare 
himself the reader recalls two important accusations, made by 
scholars like Maréchal and Gilson, and responsible for Ockham’s 
role of villain. First, that because Ockham’s theories of knowledge 
limit severely the number of propositions which can be really 
proved, metaphysics and reasoning are made to seem futile. Sec- 
ond, because Ockham emphasized the particular, the sensible as 
the thing known, science is rated beyond its due in the world of 
thought. How are those accusations answered? What new his- 
torical material is offered? 

But a perusal of the work of Mr. Moody leads to quick dis- 
appointment. It turns out that his title is correct; the blurb and 
the introduction are misleading. We have a minute, closely rea- 
soned, not always clear, exposition of two works of Ockham on 
logic and a recurring judgment that Porphyry is the wrong and 
Ockham the correct interpreter of Aristotelian logic. We have a 
work worthy of the new logicians for intricacies, to be judged 
only by experts in Porphyry, Scotus, Thomas, and Aristotle. Mean- 
time the interest aroused has been destroyed; the objections that 
came to mind recur with stronger force; the reader continues to 
think with Maréchal and Gilson that Ockham is rightly the villain 
of the piece. W.A.C. 


By Ernest A. 
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Recent Non-Fiction 


BORAH OF IDAHO. By Claudius O. Johnson. This biography 
is obviously campaign material. However, it is well written and 
the details are selected with skill and an appreciation of human 
interest. Doubtless, in many quarters it will enhance the political 
strength of its subject. Catholics will hardly be enthusiastic about 
a biographer who goes out of his way and stretches historical facts 
to suggest that his hero is sprung from the same stem which 
sprouted Catherine Borah, the renegade nun, who became Martin 
Luther’s companion in apostacy and wedlock. Irish will resent an 
enumeration of the better classes of immigrants which omits them. 
The fact that William Jennings Bryan and William Borah had 
the same background is emphasized. Their respective fathers 
were close friends and fellow-elders in the Presbyterian church. 
The author explains away with some plausibility the famous 
Nashville speech in 1928, when Borah rose after an anti-Catholic 
tirade with the words, “ Senator Sanders has made my speech.” 
(Longmans, Green. $3.00.) 

FRANK KNOX, AMERICAN. By Norman Beasley. As a 
biography of a typical, self-made American, whose activities have 
been many and varied and who has worked well and long in the 
field of American journalism, this book, though slender, is in- 
formative and tolerably interesting. Knox, ex-Rough Rider, pub- 
lisher of small-town dailies, Colonel in the World War, for a 
time general manager of the Hearst newspaper establishment, and 
now editing the Chicago Daily News—is a colorful figure and 
readily lends himself to biography. The author makes mention 
toward the close of his book that Frank Knox is a contender for 
the Republican nomination. (Doubleday, Doran. $1.00.) 


THE FLYING MISSIONARY. By Paul Schulte. Until ten 
years ago the Catholic missions in South-west Africa labored 
under difficulties almost insuperable. Father Schulte, a War pilot, 
believed in the use of the airplane by missionaries wherever 
feasible. Today, the Missionary Communications Association 
(familiarly known as the M.I.V.A.), providing and operating 
modern means of transportation in Africa, South America, Asia, 
and Australia, is the fruit of his labors. Cosmopolitan in tone, 
this volume, by the priest who said Mass on the Zeppelin Hinden- 
burg during its first American trip, is a fascinating account of 
the transformation of an idea into a reality. (Benziger. $2.00.) 


MIRROR OF CHINA. By Louis Laloy. Distinguished for his 
Oriental scholarship, a French professor makes a journey to China, 
going out by way of the Suez and coming back across Siberia, and 
records some of his observations in a volume which is neither a 
popular travelogue nor a serious study of Oriental life today. If 
it were either, one might approve of it without qualifications; but 
as it is, the journey seems to have been made in order that the 
gentleman may throw his learning about and also relieve his 
mind of his almost passionate affection for everything and any- 
thing Chinese. (Knopf. $2.75.) 


BIBLE VS. MODERNISM. By Allison N. Trice and Charles 
H. Roberson. This is a collection of arguments against the 
hypotheses that have tried to undermine the authority of the Bible. 
Late discoveries by archeologists and the judgments of many 
scholars are marshaled to show that the critical attack has failed. 
The book is useful for the facts which it supplies and for its 
insistence on the weakness and inconsistency of the critics’ prin- 
ciples, but though it has the form of a textbook it lacks orderly 
arrangement and at times even logic. Because archeology has 
shown the accuracy of many historical portions of the Bible, it 
does not follow that archeology has proved its Divine nature and 
inspiration, since even a purely human document may be free 
from historical error. Having missed the meaning of those pas- 
sages in the Gospels which tell of the establishment of a living 
teaching body, the authors launch a violent attack on the Catholic 
Church because some of her doctrine and practice is not explicitly 
contained in the Bible. (Nashville: Rock City Publishing Co.) 
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Letters to insure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

Wants Action 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In re “ Cruelty to Humans,” by John J. O’Connor, in AMERICA 
for May 16, an eloquent review of the misery of the down-trodden 
poor, I quote the closing paragraph: “Catholic social justice 
propaganda goes round and round. But nothing ever happens. We 
want action.” The query: “Are the laity united today?” might 
well be paraphrased: “ Are the clergy united?” Again: “ Shall 
we follow the leadership of those who actually have programs?” 

This last seems to hold out most pfomise. After careful con- 
sideration, I hereby humbly indicate that particular program of 
outstanding merit sponsored by the courageous Bishop of Detroit 
and his militant priest, Father Charles E. Coughlin. I refer to 
the National Union for Social Justice, non-sectarian, pan-racial. 
Here is something concrete; a real, going concern with an aston- 
ishing record of achievement to date; affording interesting con- 
tacts; stimulating sociological study; exerting a proper pressure 
on politics; overcoming the amazing, apalling misinformation on 
modern finance spread by otherwise educated, cultured people; 
opening up a new vista of pugnacious determination and lifting the 
mist of hopeless resignation which has enshrouded us too long. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Hersert H. Sutrivan, M.D. 


Differs 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It seems almost incredible that any magazine, let alone one of 
the caliber which America used to be, as well as being a Catholic 
publication, could further the prevalent and growing class hatred 
which this “noble” Administration has so ably fostered and in- 
creased. Yet, your editorials are of just the right nature to do 
this, and instead of displaying the usual common sense and accu- 
rate knowledge which so often used to appear in AMERICA’s edi- 
torials, merely display rather a vindictive tone exemplifying another 
cardinal virtue of the present unbalanced Administration. 

Isn’t it enough to have had such men as Father Coughlin 
allowed to bellow, as well as insult, at least one of our finest 
countrymen without adding to the aspersion which the Catholic 
Church has suffered from this man’s ravings, without giving one 
more legitimate reason for non-Catholics to say: “ Well, even 
you Catholics go in for such and such a thing,” when in reality 
the evidence of the intention is only expressed by either one 
person, or a small group. 

Probably, if you were tied right down to brass tacks, you'd 
have to admit labor wasn’t so badly off, nor were the poor, before 
the present slant on life and living was instituted by this crowd 
of distorted administrators. If you didn’t, then it would only be 
because you never actually contacted the rank and file of real 
laborers to learn. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Leon V. ALMIRALL. 


The Fourth Estate 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the May 9th issue of America, James A. Magner writes an 
informative article on the Catholic press. While most of his state- 
ments are true, several seem questionable, to say the least. 

He asserts that the dailies are anxious to cooperate with, and to 
report carefully, news of Catholic concern. Is the news we get of 
Mexico the truth and the full truth? Those who conscientiously 
maintain that there is no persecution there can almost prove their 
point if the daily press is the extent of their sources of information. 
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Another phase of the same subject is the persistent, well-directed, 
and justified campaign lately waged in the East to have Ambassador 
Daniels withdrawn from Mexico. We in this part of the country 
would have known nothing of this had we not read the Catholic 
press. It may be argued, and with considerable reason, that this 
campaign was not worthy of extensive space in papers distant 
from the East. But had the tables been turned, I am convinced 
that our dailies would have featured it. 

Then statements of nationally and even internationally known 
Catholic leaders are sidetracked for space for some political or 
women’s club news. The same with Catholic gatherings, conven- 
tions, etc. Again, how much do you see in the dailies this month 
about the national observance of the publication of the “ Rerum 
Novarum” and the “Quadragesimo Anno,” those two epochal 
documents of Leo XIII and Pius XI? 

Unquestionably we need the Catholic press—unless perchance we 
are Satisfied with only a part of the news, and that a painted part. 

With Father Magner’s statement that capable Catholic writers 
are needed, few will find fault. But is there anything being done 
to remedy the situation? Could not the desired change be effected 
by the establishment of a school of journalism, say at the Catholic 
University? To my way of thinking this need can be met and 
its meeting will bring to America and to the Church manifold 
blessings. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. M. T. MATTINGLY. 
Education 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A well known theology professor “confesses” that at the age 
of twelve he knew each part of all the Greek irregular verbs 
by memory. His early education was obtained in Europe. I have 
another individual in mind who, after five years of grade-school 
attendance at one of our suburban parish schools, learned, along 
with many others who attended the same school, to read and 
render into the vernacular the lessons of the then common Shuster’s 
“German Bible History.” These are two instances to show that 
a foreign language can be learned by grade-school pupils. Whether 
or not we admit the superiority of European methods in education, 
at least it is true that the young boys and girls there learn foreign 
languages, particularly Latin and Greek, earlier than our own. 

Would a fine beginning not’ be made toward raising our edu- 
cational system by introducing Latin in those of our parish 
schools where circumstances are favorable? Latin can be learned 
as easily as German by grade-school pupils. It can be introduced 
profitably in the first grade; it should be begun not later than 
the sixth. Wherever junior high schools exist it should be 
taught, of course, in the first year. However, granted the junior 
high school, and even the division of the entire system according 
to a 6-6-4 ratio, there is reason for introducing Latin in the very 
early years of grade school. Many educators still rightfully offer 
no apology for Latin as an instrument in true education, whether 
it be subscribed to for its cultural, disciplinary, or purely scientific 
and utilitarian value, or all of them together. 

St. Marys, Kans. (Rev.) FRANK Mog.terine, S.J. 


Beeswax in Religion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is high time that some strong measures be taken to curb some 
of the candle manufacturers in their business-getting methods. Like 
so many other commodities candles are a necessity. The manu- 
facture and sale of candles is a legitimate business. Furthermore, 
guarantees of trustworthiness in the quality, especially sufficient 
percentage of beeswax, are quite in order. But when these manu- 
facturers make use of sacred mottos or try to foster certain acts 
of piety to sell more candles then they enter the ranks of racketeers. 
We were disgusted with one firm which sent out a blotter adver- 
tisement with the legend: “Two more Masses to the pound.” A 
short letter to the firm brought an end to this particular adver- 
tisement. 
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We have observed other kinds of candle ad\ ertisements, and the 
attempt to'invent new schemes to sell more candles by having the 
Faithful burn more candles. All kinds of brass candle holders are 
being devised to bring about an increase in the number of candles 
burned and hence a greater sale of candles and greater profits to 
the candle profiteers. 

But now comes one of the most flagrant examples of this more 
pronounced endeavor to exploit religion for profit. One manu- 
facturer shamelessly sends out this advertisement : 

The beautiful custom of placing a lighted blessed candle 
before a crucifix when we are heavily laden reminds us of the 
Cross of Christ carried for us and inspires the thought “ Thy 
will be done.” This pious practice has its foundation in deep- 
seated faith, and its proper extension cannot help but benefit 
the user. 

Now mark well what follows: “ To encourage this pious prac- 
tice . . . candle manufacturer has designed a package, etc., of 51 
per cent beeswax.” 

It is, let us repeat, high time that drastic steps be taken to put a 
stop to such methods which border on simony. We think, moreover, 
that some Catholic investigation should be made into the cost of 
manufacture as well as the wages paid in these candle factories. 

Almonte, Ont. Rev. Gro. W. O’Toote. 


Suggestion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I've been waiting for some editorial comment in AMERICA on 
the National Union for Social Justice. Do you still hold to your 
distinction between “ money” as Father Coughlin calls the problem 
and “ financial” as Pope Pius XI? I think moral argumentation 
with the financiers after fifteen years valueless; apparently only 
ballots will oust them or change them. Keep up your fight for 
Mexico, but give Father Coughlin a boost. I read America but 
take the liberty of disagreeing occasionally with it. 

Mundelein, II. Rev. Josep A. WAGNER 

From a Pupil 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A fragment of blue ribbon held to his coat lapel throughout each 
succeeding May a medal of Our Lady, manifesting the humble 
devotion of Michael J. Mahony, S.J., to the holy Mother of God. 
May this great warrior of Christ rest in peace! 

Brooklyn. a 
Alliteration 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I write of Katherine Brégy’s interesting article, “A Day 
at Glendalough.” Being of Irish extraction and having been there 
(Ireland) made me especially appreciative of its worth. Why, O 
why, in her search for Irish laces, does she have to refer to the 
old slander of “dear, dirty Dublin”? Does the alliteration cateh 
her fancy? I know Dublin and I also know New York. Dirt 
may be found in sections of both places. Can someone not spin 
an alliterative term for the latter? Too bad to mar an otherwis« 
delightful article. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Loretto J. U. Watsu 
The Parish Telephone 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One of the minor mysteries is, why it is so difficult to telephone 
a Catholic church. I am writing this in a city of 100,000, the 
seat of a Bishop. I have completely failed in my efforts to get 
the hours of Mass by telephone. No doubt there are telephones 
in the names of the pastors, but how does a stranger learn their 
names? By my list the churches are under their patronal names. 

Once in a while one finds a refreshing exception. The tele- 
phone book at Phoenix, Arizona, under the classified heading, 
lists not only the names and locations of the principal churches, 
but the hours of Mass. It probably costs a dollar or two annually, 
but it is certainly a splendid courtesy to us strangers. 

. 2 x Harry E. Macer. 
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Home News.—On May 25 in a five-to-four decision, 
the Supreme Court declared the Municipal Bankruptcy 
Act unconstitutional as an invasion of States’ rights. The 
Act had been passed two years ago and allowed munici- 
palities and other political subdivisions of States to re- 
adjust their indebtedness in Federal Courts. On May 21 
the Senate passed the $320,000,000 flood-control bill and 
sent it to the House. On May 23 Senate and House 
conferees reached an agreement on the $525,000,000 Naval 
Appropriation bill. On May 21 the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee proposed a compromise tax program, increasing 
the corporate income tax to a flat rate of eighteen per 
cent, plus a tax of seven per cent on undistributed income. 
The Treasury claimed this would not produce the re- 
quired revenue, and on May 26 the President told Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee that it was insufficient 
and urged a return to the plan outlined in his message 
of March 3—that is, a high tax on undistributed corporate 
profits—to make up the deficiency. The House Ways 
and Means Committee on May 26 approved the substitute 
Guffey Coal Stabilization bill. On May 21 Dr. Townsend 
refused to testify before the House Committee investi- 
gating his plan, and on May 26 his action was followed by 
two other officials of his organization. On May 21 the 
President increased by about forty-two per cent tariff 
rates on imports of bleached, printed, dyed, and colored 
cotton cloths after the failure of negotiations with Japan 
to restrict her exports to this country. Japan claimed 
she could not control sufficient mechanical details to enter 
an agreement. On May 21, after five months of nego- 
tiation, agreement governing disposition of employes 
affected by technological improvements and _ increased 
efficiency was completed by representatives of eighty-five 
per cent of the country’s railroad mileage and of the 
twenty standard railway unions. Those displaced will 
receive a dismissal wage of sixty per cent of their average 
monthly wage for varying periods, depending upon their 
length of service. On May 23 twenty-three Eastern rail- 
roads petitioned for an injunction against the passenger 
fare reductions ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. At the Socialist national convention in Cleveland 
on May 25, Norman Thomas of New York for the third 
time was nominated for the Presidency. George Nelson 
of Wisconsin was named for Vice President. 


Hitler Hatred Increases.—The second phase of the 
Nazi anti-Catholic persecution opened with the announce- 
ment by the Hitler Government of mass trials in Coblenz 
of 276 monks of the Order of St. Francis and of the Con- 
gregation of Merciful Brethren, all accused of immorality. 
The trials will be stretched out over a long period, in an 
effort, well-informed circles reported, to damage the 
Catholic Church in the minds of the German people. In 
its issue of March 21, America predicted this new anti- 
Catholic campaign, asserting that it would be based on 
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trumped-up evidence and well-rehearsed false witnesses. 
The German Government took steps further to restrict 
the Versailles Treaty as far as Germany’s own sovereignty 
is concerned. It began negotiations with various Powers 
over the provisions of the Versailles Treaty requiring 
internationalization of principal waterways, in an effort 
to remove all restrictions of territorial control. The ulti- 
mate aim will be the complete abolition of the international 
administration of the waterways affected. 


Schuschnigg Tightens Control.— [Extending his domi- 
nation over the Fatherland Front, sole legal political body 
in Austria, Chancelor Schuschnigg removed the Heim- 
wehr from the list of authorized military groups and 
replaced it with the Fatherland Front volunteer militia. 
Prince Starhemberg, deposed Vice-Chancelor, was left 
without a governmental post, except the right to preside 
over sporting events and meetings of the Mothers’ Pro- 
tection Department of the Fatherland Front. Writing in 
the New York Times, Chancelor Schuschnigg declared 
‘Il have emphasized repeatedly that an authoritarian 
regime is not synonymous with arbitrary government. 
ur Constitution includes sufficient safeguards against it. 
One of these safeguards is the provision for elections 
within the various corporations. . . . What we do want is 


a Christian, German Austria on a corporative basis. . . . 


Elections in Belgium.—|’arliamentary elections were 
held on May 24. Although, at the present writing, the 
results of the complicated electoral system were not final, 
it seemed probable that Emile Vanderveld, a Socialist, 
would head the new Government. Out of a total of 202 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies the Socialists captured 
seventy—a bloc which will continue to form the largest 
single party in the Chamber, although it represents a 
slight loss of strength. The Catholic party lost sixteen 
seats but will, nevertheless, comprise the second largest 
party with a total of sixty-three seats. The Liberals lost 
one seat out of their former twenty-four ; the Communists 
gained six (to total nine) and the Flemish Nationals 
gained eight (to make sixteen). The feature of the 
election was the sudden rise and surprising strength of 
Leon Dagrelle’s new Rexist party—a dissident Catholic 
group which captured twenty-one seats in all, chiefly at the 
expense of the Catholic party. The common front main- 
tained by the Socialist-Catholic-Liberal bloc will thus 
retain 156 votes and the control of Parliament. But just 
as happened in France, the election showed a rectilinear 
centrifugal flight from the center toward both extremes. 
This, however, while measurable, was slight, and some 
cbservers felt that perhaps Paul Van Zeeland might again 
be offered the Premiership with a mandate to form a 
Cabinet more in accord with the popular will. The politi- 
cal emblem of the new Rexist party was a cardboard 
broom—a symbol of the resolve to sweep bankers, “ rot- 
ten politicians,” and political-minded financiers out of 
office. The party polled a quarter-million votes. M. 
Dagrelle refused to participate in the new Government, 
insisting that his party wants complete power or none. 
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Nazis Banned in Holland.—A pastoral letter, signed 
by the Catholic Archbishop of Utrecht, Msgr. J. H. G. 
Jansen, and the Bishops of Breda, Roermond, Haarlem, 
and Hertogenbosch, was issued on May 23, denying the 
Sacraments of the Church to followers of the Nazi move- 
ment in Holland. The letter stated: 

We remain convinced that the Church and our country will be 
grievously damaged and the fulfilling of the task of offering 
the means of grace will be rendered impossible when the Nazi 
movement gets the upper hand. 

Therefore, we, the shepherds of your souls, in full knowledge 
of our responsibility, declare that those who materially support 
this movement will be banned from the Sacraments. 

The Catholic Bishops had as early as February 11, 
1934, prohibited persons in organized Catholic move- 
ments from joining the Nazis or assisting in spreading 
the movement. Members in the Netherlands Nazi organ- 
ization to date were reported as totaling 55,000, of whom 
one-quarter were said to be Catholics. Nazis and Fascists 
were in trouble in other countries. In Norway a pitched 
hattle was fought on May 22 at Gjoevik between Nazis 
and Communists. Konrad Henlein, leader of the Sudeten 
German or Nazi party in Czechoslovakia, was in Switzer- 
land, with the purpose, it was rumored, of entering com- 
plaint with the League of Nations against an alleged 
breach of the Minorities Law by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment. In Estonia a court-martial pronounced severe 
sentences on 148 Fascists charged with having partici- 
pated in the attempt on December 8, 1935, to overthrow 
the present political régime by an armed revolt intended 
to begin at Tallinn. In the Memel autonomous territory, 
relations remained strained between Nazi elements and 
the Lithuanian Government. 


Spanish Labor Troubles.—Strikes again threatened 
the peace of Madrid when the Socialist trade unions con- 
sidered an early walk-out of all waiters, cooks, chamber- 
maids, bellboys, telephone operators, porters, and door- 
men employed by the hotels and cafes of the capital. The 
issue was a closed shop for the Socialist and Syndicalist 
unions. In the general service strike of 1934 many non- 
Marxist workers took the jobs of the political strikers. 
A Popular Front agreement preceding the recent Leftist 
victory stipulated that the strikebreakers were to be dis- 
charged and the revolutionists returned to their former 
jobs. The new Government attempted to enforce this 
agreement, but met with opposition on the part of em- 
ployers. This precipitated the present troubles in Madrid. 
A similar strike was averted in Barcelona, but fear was 
expressed that the capital’s construction and public-utility 
workers might join the hotel employes. On top of all 
this, Largo Caballero threatened to call a general national 
strike of all Leftist workers if the police interfered in the 
present troubles. 


British Secretary Resigns.—Colonial Secretary J. H. 
Thomas resigned from the British Cabinet. The resig- 
nation was caused by the rumor of scandal over the 
alleged leakage of budget secrets some weeks ago. An 
official inquiry into this matter had been undertaken by 
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the Government, but without waiting for the report to be 
issued Mr. Thomas tendered his resignation to Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin. Mr. Thomas’s letter con- 
tained no admission of the slightest guilt in either his 
public or personal career. The Prime Minister accepted 
the resignation in a friendly letter addressed to “ My 
Dear Jim,” and he added: “ You have acted as I would 
have done in your place.” The rumor of his imminent 
downfall became widespread when it was asserted that 
his son and two of his best friends admitted that they 
had hedged against higher taxes and caused a rush of 
last-minute insurance at Lloyd's on the eve of the budget 
announcement last month. 


Haile Selassie Sails for London.—On board the Brit- 
ish cruiser Capetown when it started for England from 
Palestine on May 23 was the former Ethiopian Emperor, 
Haile Selassie. He was accompanied by his sons, and 
by Ras Kassa, formerly one of the chief Ethiopian com- 
manders in the north. The fallen Emperor will change 
boats at Gibraltar and then proceed on the liner Corfu 
for the last stage of the journey. During his stay in 
Jerusalem the Emperor went to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre with the Empress and other members of the 
royal family. They kissed the stone of unction and en- 
tered Christ’s tomb, where they spent some time in prayer. 
Then they went to Calvary, where they knelt in supplica- 
tion for the success of the Emperor’s mission. The arrival 
of Selassie in London is expected to cause difficulties in 
British diplomatic and social circles. It is not known 
whether he ought to be received as an Emperor or merely 
as a distinguished visitor. Great Britain has not recog- 
nized Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. It is expected that the 
Emperor will go to Geneva after a rest in England. 


De Valera Gains Power.—The abolition of the Irish 
Senate recently accomplished in Dublin is conceded to 
have gained President de Valera a furtherance of his 
power in the Irish Free State. No expression of alarm 
had been heard at the passing of the Senate as it was, 
though there were some who deplored the abolition of 
the bicameral form of government hitherto in use. Nor 
had there been as yet any expression of fear that Presi- 
dent de Valera and his Ministers would abuse their new 
powers, it being felt that they were ruling with a full 
sense of responsibilities in the national interests. Some, 
however, have expressed concern as to how these powers 
might be handled by a future administration. 


Effect of Sanctions.—According to the latest report on 
sanctions by the League of Nations, Italy’s trade deficit 
in March, previously reported as $4,000,000 old gold 
dollars, rose to $5,200,000. Italy sold only $500,000 
worth of goods to sanctionist countries in March, with 
the presumed exception of commodities, as compared 
with $7,500,000 worth in March, 1935. Imports from 
the same were cut from $11,000,000 to $3,000,000 in 
reprisal. Italy was stated to have lost one-third more 
gold in the first five months of sanctions than in the 
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preceding ten months. According to certain estimates, 
Italy, if continuing to lose gold at the present rate of 
12,500,000 lire a day, would be without gold in eight 
months. The Governor of the Banca d'Italia, however, 
Dr. Vincenzo Azzolini, specified on March 31 some im- 
portant resources that he said were being held in reserve. 
Serious fears as to the soundness of the present recovery 
of industrial prosperity, due to its being based upon the 
preparation of war material, were expressed for the dif- 
ferent countries of the world in the annual report of 
Harold B. Butler, director of the International Labor 
Office. 


Japanese Diet.—The special session of the Japanese 
Diet passed the Seditious Literature bill demanded by the 
Army as a weapon against the authors and circulators of 
documents which were said to foment disaffection among 
Army officers. Many members of the Diet feared that 
the measure would further curtail freedom of speech and 
contended that the Army already possessed adequate 
disciplinary powers. Both houses, however, appended 
resolutions asking the Government to treat the bill as an 


emergency measure and respect personal rights in its - 


enforcement. Provisions of the bill called for five years 
imprisonment of any person found guilty of having written 
or distributed documents deemed inimical to the national 
defense. 


Smuggling in North China.—Reports from Chin- 
wangtao, China, revealed that Korean and Japanese smug- 
glers have illegally imported goods into North China to 
the extent that the flow of contraband on the coast north 
of Tientsin has already taxed railway transportation facili- 
ties in the North. Various landing places have been piled 
high with sugar, gasoline, rayon, cotton goods, and a wide 
variety of other commodities. The Yin Jukeng’s autono- 
mous Eastern Hopei régime has prevented the Nanking 
maritime customs guards and officials from collecting the 
import tariffs. Before trans-shipment to Tientsin, Yin 
collections are made at the rate of one-fourth of those 
on Nanking’s schedules. These collections have never 
heen remitted to Nanking. The tacit consent by passive 
inaction of the Japanese Army authorities and their in- 
sistence that Chinese customs inspectors be disarmed have 
intensified the ill-feeling between Nanking and Tokyo. 
It was also reported that the Japanese have consented to 
the smuggling in order that further pressure might be 
exerted to obtain more political and military concessions in 
North China. 


Famine Threatens China.—In Chungking, China, 
30,000,000 persons were threatened with starvation. This 
condition was largely due to the repeated floods followed 
hy dry summers. The hunger-crazed population has been 
driven to desperation. Cannibalism has been found in 
some of the worst affected sections in Szechwan and 
Honan Provinces, which once served as plentiful granaries 
for China. Banditry and terrorism of Chinese Communist 
soldiers have spread throughout the poorly protected 
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towns and villages. Officials of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission reported that since 1920 China 
has suffered sixty-eight floods and famines, costing mil- 
lions of lives and involving large financial losses. 


Pope Visits Rome.—For the first time since his visit 
to Castel Gandolfo last summer the Holy Father left the 
boundaries of Vatican City to dedicate a new building in 
the Trastevere quarter of Rome. The Pontiff drove 
through the streets in a closed motor car without previous 
announcement and with no pomp, but he was recognized 
and cheered by several thousand people on the way. The 
new building, to be called the Palace of the Congregations, 
will house five bodies—the Congregation of Rites, of the 
Sacraments, of Religious, of the Council, and the Con- 
sistorial. Each congregation will have its own section of 
the building, with living apartments, meeting halls, and 
offices. The Holy Father inspected the structure, made 
a brief address, and unveiled a marble tablet commemo- 
rating his visit. 


New Polish Premier.—Gen. lelicjan Slawoj-Sklad- 
kowski was appointed Prime Minister and Minister of 
the Interior to succeed Marjan Zyndram Koscialkowski. 
It was intimated that the new régime would follow the 
policies of Marshal Pilsudski, including an iron hand with 
opposition leaders and adherence to ideas of sound 
currency. Gen. Edward Rydz-Smigly, Inspector-General 
of the Army, was recognized by the Pilsudski Legionnaires 
as the heir of Marshal Pilsudski, and is thus constituted, 
it is said, virtual dictator of Poland. The General revealed 
that the new Premier had been named by him. 


Mexican Events.—On May 21 the Government re- 
versed its earlier decision and allowed the body of Arch- 
hishop Diaz to be placed in the Cathedral in Mexico City. 
The funeral services were held on May 23, and more than 
40,000 persons followed the cortege from the Cathedral. 





At the present moment, the editorial office is 
agog over plans for a completely new format for 
America. This is a deep editorial secret. The 
revelation, it is hoped, will be made to our readers 
early in July. 

Under certain circumstances the Catholic 
Church does admit genuine divorce. In “ Does 
the Church Grant a Divorce?” Francis P. Le- 
Buffe contributes a comprehensive study of this 
knotty question. 

One of the strangest teachers one could 
imagine; one of the strangest classrooms. In a 
vivid word-picture, “ Sean O’Sullivan,” Mary H. 
Scanlan will portray a unique member of the race 
which “kept its soul for God.” 

Will constitutional accretions alter the course 
of history; convert America into an autocracy? 
In “ To Amend or Not,” William F. Kuhn grap- 
ples with the problem and suggests a rather in- 
teresting solution. 

John A. Toomey will make further revelations 
concerning the Nazi attack on the Church. 
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